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INTRODUCTION 


This book IS intended to be practical. It assumes that the use- 
fulness of speech is immediate It works from the point of view that 
there is nothing to be ashamed of in speakmg for results It is aimed 
at the busy people in America who sell, promote, plan, and build 
After all, in the whole social, industrial and pohtical complex that is 
Amenca nothmg is more important than good talk. Speakmg is not 
something that comes before doing, neither is it something that goes 
on instead of action. Rather it is a form of action. It ts domg In 
many situations the first thmg to do is to talk matters over. When 
we marvel at an mdustry that produces miUions of cars per year we 
know that many automobiles are made because that many can be 
sold. Hundreds of thousands of the people who put money into an- 
nuity policies would never have done so of themselves — they had to 
be sold And seUing still means talkmg 

When we see city governments being changed structurally in 
the face of years of acceptance, when we see campaigns for health 
funds succeed beyond hopes, when we see civic and social clubs 
spring up and grow strong where other clubs have failed, we may be 
sure that among other things, there has been some effective talkmg 
going on When the planmng staflF gets together for conference, 
nothing else happens until all the proposals have been presented and 
talked over. 

The salesman can’t get much satisfaction from the fine points 
of a sales talk that doesn’t sell, the campaigner will not delight long 
in the aesthetic quahties of the pohtical speech that wms no votes, 
the civic-mmded citizen is not so much concerned with the precision 
of his outhmng and the beauty of his language as he is with the com- 
munity response to his appeal In aU the possible situations in which 
the busy man may find himself called upon to speak he is trying to 
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The Speaker: Who's Talking? 




THE SPEAKER’S ATTITUDE 
TOWARD HIS JOB 

“A man saying something to somebody" 

Perhaps the first thing the prospective speaker should get 
straight IS this Important as he is in the situation, he is only a 
part of it. The listener is )ust as important as the speaker, and 
the idea may well be more important than either We tend to 
personahze speechmaking out of all proportion When the un- 
tramed man is confronted with a speakmg job he tends to moan, 
“Who, me^*” whereas the old hand asks, “What, and to whom?” 
If when you are asked to speak you qmt feelmg sorry for your- 
self and stop getting mto your own private turmoil, you will 
have made a great step m the direction of good communication. 
You may feel that you are on the spot, but remember the idea 
and the audience are at your mercy too Of course it matters 
who you are as a speaker, but it matters at least as much what 
you say and to whom you say it The man who goes to work 
at once on what he will say and how he will say it wiU not have 
time to worry about himself If he starts immediately to analyze 
his audience, he wiU have htde time for self-torture 

After considermg a few other concepts of the speaker, we 
will turn to a study of idea and audience. In the meantime re- 
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The Saturday Evening Post 


“Unaccustomed as I am to public speaking . . ” 

member this- With nothing to say and no one to hsten we don’t 
need a speaker. 

“.4 man mth a social obligation and a vocational need'"' 

There is no end to the need for good speakmg in our so- 
ciety. It must be evident to the reader that by far the larger 
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THE speaker’s ATTITUDE TOWARD HIS JOB 

part of his communication of ideas is by word of mouth 
Whether he talks across a counter, from a hvmg room chair, at 
an office desk, around a conference table, or from a platform — 
the average modem man must talk Smce speech is so important 
m vocational, civic, and soaal hfe, you have both an economic 
need and a social obhgation to speak well It can be put another 
way you owe it to your product, your plans, and your proposals 
to present them well. A few years ago James H. McBurney, 
Dean of the School of Speech at Northwestern Umversity and 
Moderator of the Reviewmg Stand, attracted a good deal of at- 
tention with the observation that much of the advantage enjoyed 
by labor over management in pubhc relations m recent times 
was due to labor’s better method of presentmg its case. The 
dean was impressed with the supenority of labor’s speakers m 
gettmg across to the general pubhc There is a fairly common 
but mistaken notion that the man convmced of the rightness of 
his cause should merely stand calmly by, waitmg for the pubhc 
to see the truth — even feehng a little above gettmg out and 
vigorously tallong for his ideas. It is imperauve that the people 
with good ideas be especially good at expressmg them. 

“A mm 'voho has made a dear 

A good way to describe the speaker is to call him a man who 
has entered into a contract with an audience To make a con- 
tract legally bindmg a consideration must be given by each party. 
The listeners have agreed on their part to sit comparatively still, 
to keep from mterruptmg, and to give their closest attention to 
the speaker The speaker, in return, must meet certain obhga- 
tions on his part, he must tell the listeners something worth while 
in a way easy to hear and understand He must give them a rea- 
sonable return on the time and attention mvested The speaker 
who fails to keep his contract with his audience must expect the 
audience to feel cheated and to act accordingly. If the man 
across the conference table yawns, consults his watch openly — 
if the crowd out front shuffles and wnthes audibly, or even starts 
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its own little islands of discussion, the place to look for the 
trouble is in the speaker. People who have been taken in on deals 
may later become philosophical and charge it up to expenence, 
but their first reaction is to express their resentment openly, and 
that IS what the cheated listeners do. 

“A mm ivho knows tohat he is talking about’’ 

The eflFective speaker must impress his listeners with the 
fact that he knows what he is talkmg about Smce the impact 
to be made by the speech is likely to be immediate and the mod- 
em speech is not very long, the speaker must make this impres- 
sion of authoritativeness without takmg time to tell all he knows. 
To put it bluntly, the speaker must reveal a thorough knowledge 
of his subject It will be plam to speechmakers, of course, that 
the best way to seem to know is to know. Nevertheless, it wnll 
be worth while to exercise a httle selective judgment m choosing 
examples and in wording one’s mformation. Your detailed 
grasp of the subject can be strongly suggested m a half-hour 
speech, it can even be clearly indicated during a ten-minute talk, 
It caimot be exhaustively demonstrated The thing for the 
speaker to do, then, is to pick out some one or two details which 
wall make it seem probable to listeners that he speaks with au- 
thority In a technological field this might be done through re- 
veahng acquaintance with some fairly obscure process connected 
with the paracular branch of engmeermg under consideration. 
This IS not a kind of low tnckery, it is simply a matter of making 
the most of such knowledge as one possesses. Similarly, the 
salesman may do well to select dehberately certain structural 
quahties of his product to explam in detail when talkmg to a 
prospect. 

Choice of language in which to express the detailed knowl- 
edge IS also important m securing the impression of authonta- 
tiveness. It is not unusual for the speaker who is at ease with 
polysyllables to win scholarly prestige beyond that of othere 
whose real knowledge might be much greater. The ideal, of 
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THE speaker’s ATTITTOE TOWARD HIS JOB 

course, is to set about educating the general listening public to 
the point where people will not be deceived by mere verbal 
facihty. The present practical necessity, however, is what inter- 
ests us here. If people are awed by imposing language at times, 
the man who must control audiences should be skilled in the use 
of such language Finally the very physical presence of the 
speaker at the time of his speakmg will contribute to his prestige 
in ways nonetheless real because they are hard to measure. 

“A man of good character’^ 

Aristotle wrote m his Rhetoric about twenty-two centuries 
ago, “It IS more m keepmg with true worth to show yourself as a 
man of honesty than as sharp m argument.” And m so domg he 
put the finger on one of the profoundest truths of persuasive 
speakmg. Of all the thmgs the speaker must be to his audience, 
none is more important than this People m this present world of 
multiple and confusmg issues simply cannot arnve at the nght 
answers to every quesnon entirely on their own Most of us 
know this, we !toow that if we are to take sides effectively in 
current controversies, reach intelhgent decisions on many press- 
ing problems, and take effective action where action is impera- 
tive, we must m a very real sense rely on the judgment and 
probity of those who lead us in controversy, problem solving, 
and final action The average audience, then, has at the back 
of Its mind the hope that it may get rehable leadership from the 
man to whom it has given the floor, it wants to trust the 
speaker — it needs to be able to trust him The audience is listen- 
ing and watchmg for signs that the speaker is a man to be trusted, 
and m our soaety it finds these evidences of good character in 
the choices the speaker makes on clearly recogmzed moral and 
ethical questions The lawyer begins his defense of a thief with 
the observation that, of course, nght-mmded citizens (the lawyer 
and the audience) are able immediately to see the wrong m steal- 
mg, etc. ... He IS setting up his own character as well as flat- 
termg the jury. The pohncal orator tells how he fought through 
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innumerable obstacles on the way up, was too busy to have ac- 
quired the vices of liquor and tobacco, and learned too soon the 
values of money ever to squander the pubhc funds. He relates 
incidents m his career when he was tempted by people who 
wanted to buy him As the story goes on the listener nods 
wisely and thinks that here at last is a man who has met vanous 
moral and ethical cnses in exemplary fashion and ought to be 
trusted in the office. The lawyer and the pohtician — and any 
other speaker who talks for keeps — have not achieved these ef- 
fects accidentally. On the contrary, they have deliberately set 
up situations and confronted themselves with choices, in order 
that the listeners might be impressed with their honesty, sobriety, 
and overall strength of character 

The strong compulsion to seem to be in the nght is perhaps 
best shown in our day by the Nazi group in Germany. It is fas- 
anating to read the elaborate “white papers” published by the 
Hitler chque at the time of the invasion of Poland In these pa- 
pers the men who were about to perpetrate an act without the 
shghtest moral justification in the eyes of the world nevertheless 
felt It worth while to put forth these rather ridiculous reports 
of threatened Polish aggression. They had to appear as the 
smned against in this mcident The just and the unjust ahke 
recognize the necessity of seeming to be people of good moral 
character to their audiences. 

If you must secure a certain response from your hearer and 
that response depends to some extent upon the degree to which 
the hearer thinks he can rely upon your character, it becomes a 
part of your duty to provide for him strong reason for relying 
upon you. If you are inclined to be too proud, or if you are 
among those who feel that records speak for themselves, it is fair 
to remind you that your record may not have the chance to speak 
to the auffience you now face. Records don’t speak for them- 
selves anjrway, in the persuasive sense — they merely give speak- 
ers somethmg to talk about So when you get ready to make a 
speech, give real thought to the question, “Have I prepared my- 
self to win the trust of this particular audience?” 
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“A man loho ts glad to be here” 

There is nothing new in the idea that the effective speaker 
must seem to be well disposed toward his audience Bored sales- 
men who sold were strictly a phenomenon of the war shortage 
period, and speakers who seem tired of it all are likely to be con- 
fined to classrooms and other centers of pressure without re- 
course Since Aristotle it has been known that the manifestation 
of a friendly attitude toward the hsteners is a must for persuasive 
speakers The campaignmg pohtician who starts all his speeches 
with “It gives me great pleasure to be here in your fine city” at 
every bowl-and-pitcher stop en route is on the right track. We 
mchne to think he is bemg a bit obvious, perhaps, but even this 
shallow expression of good will wins more votes than it loses 
The speaker must employ such actions and words as will suggest 
to the hsteners that he is mdeed happy to be talkmg to them 
The smile is the best smgle means for conveying a feehng of good 
will. It IS sound procedure to start every speech with a smile, 
and this goes for the speech m which you mtend later to “roast 
’em to a crisp,” too 

Have no fear of being thought insmcere — the psychologists 
are m no position as yet to tell us what part of being friendly hes 
m acting friendly, but the two cannot be separated completely. 
The speaker should not stop at such positive evidences of frieni 
Imess as the smile, however, he should be on guard agamst such 
actions and mannerisms as will suggest negatively. If your 
habitual thoughtful expression is a frown, better examine it care- 
fully It may look like just plam peevishness to your listener. 
If you react to the pressure of the speech situation by allowing 
your eyes to look everywhere except toward your audience that 
audience may mterpret the absence of eye contact as evidence of 
a feelmg of superionty Similarly, the dead level of pitch to 
which many speakers retreat as a means of lessemng the terror 
of facmg an audience may be taken by the listeners as evidence 
of mdilference. 
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THE SPEAKER WHo’s TALKING? 

The language may go far in conveying the impression of 
good will to the audience. We have already spoken of the over- 
worked phrase which may be used to tell the people you are 
happy to be before them. The trouble with such tnte expres- 
sions is that they suggest a lack of spontaneous feehng, after all, 
the thmkmg listener wiU know that the words did not origmate 
with the speaker, why should he suppose that the feehng comes 
from the speaker? To convey your own feehngs it is important 
that you use your own style — your own language — your own 
stress. 


“A man who knows how to communtcate” 

Viewed m another way the speaker may be thought of as a 
man who communicates orally with other men. This defimtion 
demands of the speaker that he have somethmg to commumcate 
and that he be able to commumcate it at maximum efBciency. 
Crowds at track meets, thrilled by the smooth work of winnmg 
relay teams, are often unaware of the long practice involved m 
developmg skill at passmg the baton. The runner who cannot 
hand along the baton may easily lose the race for a potentially 
faster team. Speakers must be able to pass ideas along smoothly 
There are several ways of lookmg at the speaker as a commum- 
cator. Some thmk the stress should be put on content. These 
conceive of the speaker primarily as someone with an idea worth 
commumcatmg. They are prone to leave matters of dehvery to 
chance; they show great faith in the power of ideas to tnumph 
over their environment — physical, verbal, and vocal. 

Others feel that the emphasis should all be placed on the 
manner of speakmg. Such people sometimes forget the im- 
portance of havmg something to say and concentrate on high- 
flown and trite expressions, beautiful gestures, and the cultiva- 
tion of a silver-toned voice. It is not necessary, however, to take 
sides m this controversy. The speaker will do well to divide 
his efforts between content and dehvery as his special needs m- 
dicate. It is only fair, however, to mject here the observation 
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THE speaker’s ATTITUDE TOWARD HIS JOB 

that this book has dehberately put the stress on the way to speak, 
and has left most of the work on the way to think to such other 
books as have very probably already taken care of that technique 
for most of the readers. 

“.4 man who is a psychologist'' 

The good speaker must be a psychologist. After all, speak- 
mg IS largely a matter of stimulus and response. Commumcation 
involves the apphcation of certam auditory and visual stimuh 
so that the response is accurate understanding. Persuasion is a 
problem in securmg certam responses m the form of attitudes 
and actions, and these responses depend upon the use of selected 
emotional stimuh calculated to get these reactions 

What IS more, the speaker must understand and employ 
suggestion In spite of himself the man before the audience is 
suggestmg — either negatively or positively The deasive point 
is that he understand suggestion so that while he talks he will be 
suggestmg positively and to his advantage. This mvolves a wide 
range of possibilities 

How he looks, for examples A sloppy, lU-dressed man will 
not suggest mcisive character or clear thmkmg. 

How he uses his voice. A good idea expressed in excellent 
language can be damaged by a weak, hesitant voice. A noisy, ex- 
ated delivery may shake the listeners’ confidence m a speaker 
who has really fine thmgs to say. 

How he chooses his words Powerful ideas, potentially 
strong appeals may be muffled or weakened if put into words 
that suggest vagueness and uncertainty. Remember the service 
station attendant who didn’t ask “How much? ” but “FiU ’er upi* ” 
He now says “EthyP” 

How he arranges his ideas Most speakers come up with a 
few good ideas m an hour’s talkmg. These may lose half their 
impact if they are not arranged so that they march powerfully 
to the conclusion desired An example will help here Durmg a 
recent campaign a speaker was presentmg an appeal for the sup- 
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THE SPEAKER WHO’s TALKING^ 

port of a candidate for the office of county attorney. The can- 
didate’s qualifications included mtelhgence, integrity, training, 
and experience Note, however, how they gain by the order in 
which they were presented. First, our candidate is a man of high 
native mtelhgence Second, but more than that, he has had the 
best legal education. Third, in addition he has had five years of 
valuable experience in the courts Fourth, but most important 
of all, his record and reputation make it clear that he is a man of 
the highest integrity 

“.4 man toho often speaks as a member of a group‘d 

Much stress is now put upon conference. The busy man 
will probably have more occasion to speak as part of a group 
than from the platform. What are some of the imphcations of 
this kind of speaking? Naturally the actual speaking time will 
be relatively short Even when you are the only speaker on 
more-or-less formal occasions long speeches are rarely m order 
In the discussion long-wmded statements and little orations are 
never good The discussant therefore will work for conciseness, 
exactness, and brevity. If he has much to say, he may enter the 
discussion at several points and thus get everything said without 
takmg over for long penods 

The style will be less formal, more conversational, the or- 
gamzation less tight. This does not mean, however, that discus- 
sion talk should be sloppy, fragmented, and ill-organized. If 
there is a danger m the present trend toward conference it hes 
nght here. I have heard a number of people make the comment, 
“Oh, if it’s ]ust a discussion I can get by.” Actually good com- 
mumcation is just as important m group talking as it is in single 
speaker situations Incisive utterance, suggestive language, and 
clear thinkmg should always characterize speech if it is to be 
effective 

Smce exhaustive treatment of the subject is no longer re- 
quired of the individual, some people think that discussion re- 
lieves them of the need for thorough study of the subject. Of 
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course, the member will take away something new from the 
group meetmg, but this m no way releases him from the duty of 
brmgmg all the information and thought that he can to the 
meetmg. 

Groups usually get together to seek agreement by talking 
things over. This calls for an open-mmded attitude on the part 
of each member Even if you have a preconceived notion as to 
what the group ought to think, you will do well not to come to 
meetmg without the intention of givmg everyone a hearmg 

The conference is usually called for the purpose of findmg 
out or deadmg This means that the participant is both a listener 
and a talker, he is both mformation-giver and informed 

An insurance man m an evemng class once told me that 
what he really needed was not only a course m how to speak but 
also a few lessons m when to keep quiet Group discussion, 
more than any other speech situation, puts a premium upon fre- 
quent busy silences on the part of the participant What you say 
when you speak is bound to be more valuable if you have been 
hstemng The times when you aren’t speakmg should never 
seem to be frustrating and unproductive mterludes to be endured 
until you can get the floor agam How well do you listen!’ 


EXERCISES 

Now that we have considered the question of what the speaker 
should be, it is time to turn to the tasks of self-analysis What equip- 
ment do you brmg to the job” What are your strong points” What 
things about you are hkely to need worlong over and correction be- 
fore you can speak effectively” 

The following Evaluation Questionnaire should help you get a 
Ime on your strengths and your needs Ask several people who 
know you to fill it out Tell them they don’t need to sign it, urge 
them to be frank Fill out one for yourself 
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Personal Persuasiveness Evaluation 
Answer yes, no, or x (no impression). 


Voice 

Is the voice clear^ 

Is It loud enough^ 

Is It too fast^ 

Is It too slow^ 

Is It smooth and easy^ 

Are there many “ahs”^ 

Is It conversationaP 

Is the voice noisy^ 

Is the voice monotonous^ 

Is the voice shrill^ 

Does the voice stress the points^ 

Do you hke to listen to Ae voiced 

How would you rate this person as to total voice impression^ 

Strong Adequate Fair Inadequate ^ 

mtely weak 


Appearance 

Are his clothes in good tasted 

Are the clothes conservative^ 

Are the clothes zooty^ Eccentric^^ 

Is the dress sloppy^ 

Is the posture good^ 

Is the person relaxed^ 

Is he stiff and overformaP 

Does he suggest confidence^ 

Are there many gestures^ 

, — ^ — Are there many facial expressions^ 

Are the actions vigorous^ Energetic^ 

Are there any distracting mannerisms^ 

Does the speaker seem to be talkmg right to you^ 

Does he seem embarrassed^ Apologetic^ 

Does he seem overbearmg^ Overconfident^ 

— ^ — Does the speaker seem interested^ 
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How would you rate this person as to total appearance impression^* 

Strong Adequate Fair Inadequate Defi- 

mtely weak 

Language 

( Does the speaker have enough words^ 

Does he seem to prefer formal language^ 

Does he use words correctly^ 

Are his words fresh and mterestmg^ 

Does he use hvely figures of speech^ 

Does he use slang^ 

I Is the slang helpfuP 

Is his grammar satisfactory^ 

.a— Does he have pet expressions^ 

Does he use much worn-out language^ 

— Does he use any offensive language^ 

Does he tend to repeat himself^ 

How would you rate this person as to total language impression^ 

Strong Adequate Fair Inadequate Defi- 
nitely weak 

Ideas 

Does the speaker have many ideas^ 

Does he support the ideas with examples^ 

Does he have quotations from authorities^ 

Does he use convmcmg statistics^ 

Does he make sense — are his ideas logicaP 

> - Is his thinking well organized^ 

Is It scattered — poorly organized^ 

Is It easy to follow his reasoning? 

Are his ideas mteresting? 

How would you rate this person as to ideas? 

Strong Adequate Fair Inadequate Defi- 

mtely weak 

Some of your findings will probably surprise you. Among 
those to whom I have assigned this questionnaire in the past I 
recall especially a young salesman who was horrified to discover 
that some people thought of him as sporty — a drinker and 
smoker. To a rare smoker and total abstamer this was a blow 
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A well-established manager who thought himself affable and 
friendly was tabbed as cold and hardboiled A teacher who 
thought himself well dressed was puzzled to find that he gave the 
impression of being “zooty” and “a kind of cat.” 

On the other side I have seen men who thought their voice 
and appearance bad, reassured by favorable responses 

Once you have collected these impressions, look for evi- 
dences of weakness and strength. Work to eliminate the former 
and utilize the latter. Many people react to criticism by becom- 
mg angry or discouraged This of course will do you no good. 
Intelhgent work on the results should help you as a speaker. 
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DELIVERING THE SPEECH 


“Disposing of the body'' 

In the “whodunit” story, one of the toughest problems for 
the murderer is that of disposmg of the body The problem is 
only shghtly less troublesome for the man who intend to com- 
mit speech Many a person with something to say has found to 
his sorrow that he’d have been better off had he been able to 
leave himself at home For a while it seemed that the radio 
would provide an escape for the speaker whose physical presence 
proved an almost insuperable obstacle to commumcation, but 
television ■will soon have removed even that haven It is safe to 
say that the speaker must bring himself along whenever he goes 
speakmg. The only question worth considermg here is what to 
do about It. There are three ways of handhng the problem 
One may let his presence interfere with the commumcation of 
ideas and the expression of feehngs, one may try simply to use 
the body as a kind of flesh and blood loud-speaker stand, or one 
may employ the body actively to aid m the communication 

The first of these methods has one advantage — it takes no 
practice The speaker simply lurches, prances, or shnks to 
the platform, stands hke a wadmg bird, chngs frantically to the 
table, or paces madly across the confines of the platform hke the 
leadmg character m a zoo. He flaps his arms hke fiins, or makes 
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abomve litde twitches of the hands without relinquishing his 
gnp on the reading stand; he rolls and unrolls his notes or 
his necktie, swallows hke an ostnch with an orange, and runs his 
finger around the inside of his collar. What is even worse, he 
may seem to lapse mto a semiconscious state, escapmg from the 
pam of the speech situaaon by mducmg a kmd of overall ab- 
straction through stanng wistfully at all wmdows and exits, 
coyly at his feet, and prayerfully overhead In this techmque 
the speaker employs his actions to deny vigorously the impor- 
tance of an)^thing he may say. 

The second possibihty, that of makmg oneself a kmd of 
human loud-speaker, does take considerable disciphne. The 
speaker stands with the weight of the body evenly distnbuted 
on the balls of the feet, the hands firmly at the sides, and the face 
directed toward the audience The idea here is that, since he 
can’t leave his physical presence at home, the speaker is gomg to 
keep everything under control. There is only one thing wrong 
with this approach — it won’t work. The listener (and looker) 
hears the stirrmg words, the excitmg facts issumg from the im- 
mobile body and he just can’t believe it. It isn’t natural. People 
simply don’t act that way. The very absence of bodily action is 
almost as distracting as awkward, ill-motivated movement 

The third method remains If nervous, pointless acnon is 
bad, and absolute restramt is neither possible nor desirable, then 
the habit of usmg bodily action to further the ideas and feehngs 
of the speaker is the goal to be sought. What can be done 
about It? 

As a starter, let’s state a prmciple* Any action which con- 
tnbutes to the commumcation of the idea or the expression of the 
feelmg is good Let’s put it negatively: Any action which inter- 
feres with the commumcaaon of the idea or the expre^on of the 
feehng is bad. This pnnciple brings hope and a warmng. It 
means that the speaker who has been talkmg at reduced effiaency 
and with his voice only may look for improvement m the use of 
motivated action, that he may channel off the nervous tensions 
which have been producing distractmg action mto facial expres- 
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sioiis, gestures, and posture which will fortify the words he 
utters. On the other hand, it should warn the elocutionary, dra- 
matic type whose actions are too apparently studied and prac- 
ticed that those actions are likely to be observed for their own 
sake and not as a part of the idea. 

^‘‘Gesture and posture’^ 

A glance at the writmgs of any speech teacher in the post- 
elocutionary period will reveal the presence of a real difficulty 
m the teachmg of bodily action We don’t want to suggest to 
the speaker that he learn certam fixed gestures We want to 
leave no doubt that the only worth-while actions are those 
which arise from the need of the speaker to commumcate “all 
over” as it were, and yet we know that, left to themselves, most 
speakers, while showing unmistakable signs of wantmg to use 
gestures, simply can’t get them out. In other words, the un- 
practiced speaker can’t use gestures and acuons which will con- 
tribute to communication. The answer seems to be this The 
effective use of gesture must be acquired through practice. It 
seems hkely that some few people upon learmng the clenched- 
fist movement will forever after seem stagey m makmg this ges- 
ture, most people will discover, rather, that a httle practice on it 
gives mevitabihty to such bodily movement as they find them- 
selves makmg m moments of great anger or detemunation It 
may be that ducks thrown in the water find themselves able to 
swim, but apparently the function of commumcation is by no 
means so basic What we are after in our gesturmg is the effect 
of mevitabihty This can best be achieved through dehberate 
practice. Get before a mirror and find out how you look to 
your audience 

There are many ways of classifying and labehng gestures of 
the hand and arm, but for our purposes we may divide them mto 
descriptive and formal The descnptive gestures mclude use of 
the index finger to point dungs out, the use of the hands to show 
the length of the big one that got away, and gestures mdicat- 
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ing the manipulation of various thmgs. It is futile to list these 
gestures smce the possibihties are almost unlimited. Perhaps the 
best way to mdicate how important such gestures may be is to 
watch the activities of people while they are trying to describe 
how to play a violm The only advice worth giving here is that 
you use descriptive gestures as often as you feel impelled Per- 
haps It IS only fair to warn the speaker of the inaccuracies, or at 
least the irregulanties, of visual perception. Therefore, it would 
be well to make your descriptive gestures as unmistakable as it is 
possible to make them for all observers. You might, of course, 
find yourself m the position of the fisherman )ust returned from 
the lakes In his desire to make the most of his accomplishments 
with rod and reel, he used the following device With skeptical 
fnends he started the length of the fish at about three feet and, 
keepmg an eye on his hstener, he brought his hands closer to- 
gether until he read acceptance on the skeptic’s face With sym- 
pathetic or guUible friends, he reversed the procedure, startmg 
with his hands three feet apart and movmg them away from each 
other until his listeners showed doubt. This is the way to get the 
most out of a fish or a gesture 

Formal gestures mclude all those which come to the speaker 
in his effort to vivify and intensify ideas and feehngs. Some of 
these must have been descriptive onginally. For example, the 
index gesture which one uses in saying to an audience of five 
hundred people, “This is your responsibility,” must have sprung 
originally from the simple pomtmg gesture. And the clenched- 
fist gesture, mdicating determmation and aggressiveness bears 
some resemblance to a completed uppercut, pugilistically speak- 
ing. The so-called soothmg gesture, used m tellmg a large audi- 
ence to go slow or take it easy, has some kmship to a pat on the 
head. To go farther, any gesture which might accompany the 
statement, “Let us aid these people, let us lift them out of their 
misery,” would find the hands turned fingers upward in a hter- 
ally kfting position. 

Let us get this straight. This is not intended as a return to 
studied elocution. There are usually many ways of makmg the 
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formal gesture, 'whether it be didactic, cleuched-fist, index- 
finger, or castmg-aside, and we do not advocate }ust one way of 
makmg each of these Nevertheless, if the hand is held like a 
paddle or a cleaver, if the arms are straight at the elbow and the 
clenched-fist gesture resembles a straight left by Joe Louis, the 
eflFect IS not good. If the timmg is bad, so that the gesture hits 
too long before or too long after the word to be stressed, the ef- 
fect is ludicrous Years of experience "with speakers have con- 
vinced the writer that graceful and effective gestures do not 
spring full-blo-wn from earnest speaking. Carefully observed 
practice of bodily action is the only means of msuring effective 
bodily action. Remember, by effective bodily action we mean 
any action of hand, arm, or eyebrow which contributes to the 
commumcation of the idea or feelmg, whether the contribution 
be made to the speaker commumcatmg or to the audience receiv- 
ing the idea 

contaci^ 

In looking over what the speaker does, and evaluating it, a 
pronunent place must be given to what is perhaps best descnbed 
as eye contact. It is qmte evident that a man who stands before 
a group of people to address them should realize the importance 
of tallmig, not m front of them, at them, or past them, but to 
them. For better or worse, the average listener feels that he is 
bemg talked to only when he is bemg looked at. When he can 
see the speaker, this listener is likely to be distracted if the speaker 
does not look directly at his audience while taUang to it. This 
works the other way too, the speaker feels that he is commum- 
catmg more direcdy with people when he looks at them. This 
direct glance was characteristic of the great orator Robert G 
IngersoU Albert Beveridge, writmg about Ingersoll, says, “He 
came to the front of the platform m a most natural manner, and 
looking us m the eye in a friendly fashion, began to talk to us as 
if he were conversmg ■with each of us personally,” 

The need for eye contact is pomted up pretty mvidly on 
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TV. So often we are treated to the spectacle of some otherwise 
perfectly normal celebrity staring blankly from the screen The 
uncomfortable gentleman has not been hit on the head with a 
blunt mstrument — he is merely strugghng with a teleprompter 
and can’t focus on audience and hnes simultaneously 

A good way to secure eye contact if you are having trouble 
is to pick out mdividuals seated at intervals across the front of 
your audience. Start talking to someone at the extreme left and 
move the glance to the next person m order at the right until you 
have spoken directly to the whole audience This will keep you 
from ignonng parts of your audience. Return m the same stages 
from right to left. Don’t go too fast You don’t want to give 
the effect of a spectator at a tenms match After a few sessions 
of this arbitrary procedure you will find yourself acquinng the 
habit of eye contact At a large business session in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, a few years ago I happened to be seated near a group 
of young men who were in opposition to the resolution under 
discussion. Their spokesman rose repeatedly to gam recogmtion 
from the presiding officer As others were recogmzed and had 
their say and he was still ignored the frustrated member started 
to mutter about wallong out with his delegation, when suddenly 
one of the group made an interestmg discovery. Our chairman 
had his glance fixed on the left side of the room all of the time. 
He had acquired this habit unconsciously, of course, but it 
effectively cut out everyone to his right The group burned 
their spokesman to the other side of the house where he was 
recognized almost immediately and was thus able to enter de- 
bate. This was an extreme case but you had better check your- 
self to see if perhaps you have a favorite direction that makes 
some of your listeners feel left out. 

For man-to-man conferences, of course, this sort of thing 
can be overdone. We have all been subjected to the serpent- 
and-rabbit techmque of certam salesmen and promoters who 
have confronted us nose to nose and fixed us with a glassy stare 
The apparent intent here is to hypnotize the prospect into a state 
of acceptance or perhaps to render his position so obnoxious that 
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he Will agree to anything to escape As a matter of fact, it is 
sound advice for the conferee to glance away occasionally from 
the man across the table and to return at mtervals with a frank, 
fnendly, and mterested look to the eye of the listener. 

“Nervous mmnensm" 

We should not leave the subject of bodily action without 
some reference to the habit that many speakers have of fussing 
with a favorite key, shdmg a pen or pencil through the fingers, 
tracmg patterns on the speakers’ stand with the finger tips or 
rolhng up notes These practices quite evidently provide psy- 
chological crutches for the speaker, they are just as evidently 
distracters for the audience. The best advice is to nd yourself of 
such mannensms if it is at all feasible, especially if the activity 
takes a form which does the audience more harm in the way of 
diverted attention than it does the speaker good in the way of a 
nervous outlet A good many years ago there was a superin- 
tendent of schools in a certain western city who never spoke m 
pubhc without first fishmg a rmg of keys from his pocket and 
takmg a firm grip upon one of the keys The habit attracted 
the attention of several young men who eventually made away 
with the key rmg and completely demoralized the poor adminis- 
trator. The chances are that if you have developed the habit of 
dependmg upon some such device you should wean yourself 
away from it as soon as possible Check yourself carefully, or 
better yet get a friend to check you for such quirks. 

“Stage fnght and doing ivhat comes naturally” 

It IS popular nowadays to avoid any mention of the phe- 
nomenon of stage fright, on the theory that a positive approach 
to the problem may best be made by denying its existence The 
truth of the matter is that the symptoms and mamfestadons which 
we group under the term “stage fright” are, taken separately, ex- 
amples of the unmotivated bodily action we spoke of earher m 
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this chapter Because the speech situation is not a “natural” one, 
certain tensions are built up in the speaker, and these are released 
in twitchings, clumsy swdlowings, vocalized stops, eye rollmgs, 
and robot movements It is wise to expect these symptoms. 
They are mevitable for most of us unless we do something about 
them The thing to do is to channel the tensions mto controlled 
and motivated actions which will not only release the tension but 
will contnbute to the commumcation of the idea being expressed. 
Of course frequent expenences in the speech situation will even- 
tually produce a modification of the scram Practice in speak- 
ing is basic in all phases of speech, but heroic repetition of the 
speech expenence is of no use at all unless good habits are gomg 
to result. At this pomt gestures and facial expressions come in 
again. Strong, positively suggestive action aids the listener, it 

do as much for the speaker who employs it Psychologists 
are at present not sure about the part that the outward evidences 
of a feelmg play m the feehng, but it seems clear that these out- 
ward symptoms of an emotion produce the emotion as often as 
they are produced by the emoaon If you haven’t put to use 
before the practice of frowmng, clenching the fists, and gritting 
the teeth to mduce wrath and determmation, try doing these 
things the next tune you wish to convey these feelings before an 
audience 

Now a few words on the naturalistic approach to pubhc 
speaking Since Whately, probably a poor speaker in his own 
right, began to preach the doctrme that speech should flow m 
adequate forms from the man with soundly organized and worth- 
while ideas, the naturalists in speech have remained promment 
Lest someone has convinced you that doing what comes natu- 
rally is effective pubhc speakmg, let’s look into the claims of such 
pet^le. They tell you that if you have a fine idea and a strong 
desire to put it across you can speak effectively, that if you bum 
with zeal, or even anger, then you can take the floor and hold 
your audience spellbound. “Does the man whose house is bura- 
need a course m speech to express the alarm? ” they ask. The 
answer is that he probably does not, but a man can scarcely set 
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fire to his house every time he wants to get in the mood for ef- 
fective commumcation. Let us picture a situation dear to the 
hearts of the “naturahsts.” A man has found the solution to a 
serious problem m which he knows his listeners are vitally mter- 
ested. Bemg a pubhc-spmted person, he is desperately eager to 
tell his good news to these people — but he speaks only F.nglish 
and the crowd understands only French. He can’t commum- 
cate at all He wants to, he ought to, he simply can’t. One may 
say, of course, that this is a speaal situation in which a purely 
mechamcal obstacle renders effective commumcation impossible, 
and so it is So are the situations in which the speaker, equally 
eager to tell something equally worth telhng, doesn’t get across 
because of failure to use adequate language or failure to speak 
loudly enough to be heard, clearly enough to be understood, or 
movmgly enough to be listened to. 

In summary, the pubhc speaker who would control the re- 
sponses of his listeners must examine his appearance and actions 
before those listeners with a view to making his physical presence 
a positive aid to communication He should dehberately work 
to acquire ease in gesture, posture, and facial expression. Above 
aU he should make use of bodily action, he should not allow him- 
self to be restramed, stiff, and unnatural from the mistaken idea 
that vigorous action is undignified Forceful and “mevitable” 
movements will aid the speaker and the listener equally. There 
is no excuse for you as a speaker to limp along without them. 

“Clothes can make the difference” 

What about the clothes you wear? In an age that is begin- 
nmg to challenge cuffs on trousers, lapels on coats, neckties, and 
polished shoes this is a difficult problem. But even if we take 
mto account Bermuda shorts and tropical shirts, we must still 
recommend “conservative” as the word for conference, mter- 
view, and small informal group dress We will go farther and 
say “formal” for the big occasion and its speaker Conservative 
and formal have, of course, both shpped a notch or two m recent 
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years Nevertheless they sail mean a coat, a hght shirt, necktie, 
and neat shoes for all speech situattons, and white shirt, dark ae, 
dark suit (perhaps a tuxedo) for the larger occasions I know 
the trend and fear it No one will be less surprised than the 
wnter if m a decade or less this msistence upon some formahty 
m dress should make amusmg readmg. These recommendations 
soil stand Erratic dress will distract and disturb more people 
than It will unpress, among those whose attenaon you covet 

Women will, of course, work for the tailored look Heels 
and hose, and I hope a suit. This need not be dark but it should 
be tailored I hesitate to prescribe for hair, but I wiU go this 
far — It ought to look “contained.” If there are earrings they 
should be small and close to the head In short, the woman 
speaker’s appearance should be such that havmg looked the audi- 
ence wuU remain wiUing to listen. 


“Efficient use of the voice''* 

People who teach speech are often told wistfully by stu- 
dents that It’s too bad we can’t all be silver-tongued orators The 
implicaaon is that there is a certain voice the possession of which 
will assure speakmg success to its possessor, and that all the people 
who lack that kind of voice have two strikes on them in the mat- 
ter of oral communicaaon. This is not true, of course. As a 
matter of fact, there are almost as many potentially eifecave 
speakmg voices as there are speakers. There are only three re- 
quirements for a sansfactory speaking voice First, it must be 
loud enough to be heard, second, it must be clear enough to be 
understood; third, it must be pleasant enough to be endured. 


“Loud enough" 

As to just how loud is loud enough, the speaker himself 
must deade. The necessary volume will be determmed by the 
size and acousacal quahaes of the room, the amount of mterfer- 
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ence from outside noises, the use of a public address system, per- 
haps even the age of the listeners. The careful speaker will make 
an advance check on the place where he is to speak. If possible 
have a listener go to each area of the auditorium and test recep- 
tion of your voice. Check on the necessity for pubhc address 
equipment, and on the effectiveness of such eqmpment as is sup- 
plied It IS well to remember that the best of current mcro- 
phones are hkely to be troublesome to the speaker, chaining him 
as they do to a certam area of movement and gesture. All that 
may be said for such devices is that it is better to use them than 
not to be heard Smce the average auditorium is built and 
eqmpped with httle or no regard to acoustics, anyone who has 
any reason to expect that he might be called upon to address large 
audiences should work before a microphone from time to time 
until the situation is no longer distractmg to him As a rule, 
however, the speakmg will be done in places where it is entirely 
possible for the average voice to provide sufficient volume, if at- 
tention IS given to the specific needs of the room. In small lec- 
ture halls, conference rooms, classrooms or courtrooms the 
speaker need simply make more noise if he is to be heard. Partly 
from shyness and partly from a mistaken notion of digmty, many 
people keep their voices muffled and subdued whenever they 
stand before listeners. It is probably advisable for the average 
person to talk a httle louder than seems right to him whenever 
he speaks before a group. If the speaker has as his goal the com- 
mumcation of ideas and the expression of feelmgs, certainly he 
must be heard, and if one had to choose between bemg too loud 
or not loud enough he should have to vote for too loud. 

Such a choice isn’t necessary, however. For the average 
audience m the average place it is possible to make the adjust- 
ment of volume until it is neither too loud nor too weak, but 
just right Good advice here is to watch your hsteners as you 
speak. Turn on more force when the folks m the far comers 
start cuppmg their hands behind their ears or takmg on the 
stramed faaal expression that you yourself have often used when 
stragglmg to hear someone. Cut down a bit if the people up 
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close begin to show irntation and restlessness. The more sea- 
soned you become the greater the danger that you will neglect 
the “enough” in “loud enough” and will start shouting at httle 
audiences of fifteen or twenty and oratmg at mterviewers It is 
disconcerting but helpful to catch yourself shoutmg fairly early 
in your speakmg career. Although it is true that it is better to 
beHow than to mumble, there is no doubt that the person who 
speaks noisily is providing a distracting element which can de- 
feat attention almost as effectively as failure to be heard at all. 

“Clear enough" 

But It is not enough that your voice be loud enough to be 
heard, it must also be clear enough to be understood. Distmct- 
ness of articulation is probably (not pronounced “prolly”) the 
most important charactenstic of speech. For our purposes ar- 
ticulation may be thought of as havmg to do with the consonants 
in the alphabet. Man is hardly distmguished for his vowels. 
Most of the other mammals do all the vowels, and some of them 
do certam vowels a great deal better than man. What makes our 
system of oral communication distmctive is the set of adjustments 
we make m the speech mechanism before, durmg, and after the 
vowel sound. Taking the opemng words of the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, for example, and strippmg them of their consonant sets 
we get “oh oh uh eh eh ee uh oh.” These sounds don’t mean 
much until the distmgmshing consonants are added, and then 
they become “Fourscore and seven years ago.” Yet frequently 
the listener is bombarded with a series of grunts, whoops, and 
coughs while some speaker tries to get ideas across without giv- 
ing proper attention to distmctness of utterance. Many speakers 
achieve meanmgless burbles of sound because they are makmg 
sure of bemg loud enough to be heard without takmg care of 
being clear enough to be understood. 

Indistinctness most frequently results from failure to stress 
or fully form end consonants. Oveipreoseness in everyday talk- 
ing is, of course, an affectation more likely to be tolerated m an 
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English teacher than in most of us. If it impinges on our aware- 
ness it IS poor speech techmque. Nevertheless the absolute ne- 
cessity that the pubhc speaker be understood makes it advisable 
that he lean over backward a bit m preosion of utterance while 
on the platform. It is better that the listener wonder why you 
said a thing so precisely, than that he wonder what you said. 

“lAstenable enough” 

When we enter mto a consideration of the quahdes that 
make a voice attractive or “hstenable” we are on dangerous 
ground. After all, the majonty of those who heard Lincoln 
seem to have agreed that his voice was almost as unprepossessmg 
as his appearance. It was called high-pitched, squeaky, and 
nasal. Y^et it is possible that m Honest Abe these very quahties 
intensified his appeal to listeners. Certainly from the standpoint 
of the voice perfectionists, Wmston Churchill’s rather mushy 
and flat tones leave a great deal to be desired, yet for Churchill 
the voice seems no particular handicap. What is more important. 
It IS unlikely that the unlovely qualities of the great Britisher’s 
voice greatly disturb his hsteners, unless they be speech experts. 
Similarly it may be pomted out that a voice so often given the 
accolade by the voice authonaes as that of Frankhn Roosevelt 
stiU managed to sound oily and insincere to many folks, not aU 
of whom voted the Repubhcan ticket. It is hazardous to at- 
tempt an arbitrary list of voice characteristics as bemg bad. Stdl, 
one may mention at least four which almost always reduce the 
“listenabihty” of the speaker. First of these is shrillness This 
stramed quahty in the voice strongly suggests discomfort in the 
speaker and makes the audience correspondingly uncomfortable. 
It seems to be a part of the overall reaction of earnestness and 
excitement that the voice should go up. The speaker should 
simply renund himself from time to tune to relax a bit Shnjl 
voices belong to people who allow their voices to go up at ex- 
cited moments and then forget to bnng them down afterward. 

A second quahty which, when present in excess, makes the 
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voice hard to listen to, is nasality. If this is due to some chronic 
stoppage m the nasal passages, it must be treated by doctors If, 
as IS more often true, the nasal quahty comes from the habit of 
directing sounds mto but not through the nasal passages, it simply 
calls for a supplantmg of the habit of misdirecting the sounds 
you are nasalizing. A time-honored means for checking on your 
habit of nasalizing is that of saying the alphabet while holding 
the nostnls tightly shut. If direction is correct only “m” and “n” 
should be interfered with in this process. 

The third and most serious interference with hstenabihty is 
the habit of speakmg m a monotone. There is a defimte tend- 
ency for the unpracticed speaker to erect barriers between him- 
self and his audience. He does this m order to reduce the pres- 
sure of the speech situation. The most effective of these barners 
is the monotonous voice The speaker gets on one dead level of 
pitch and goes on and on until he has knocked himself out and 
reduced the hsteners to a state bordering upon sleep In this 
situation the man who has the floor can mumble on for hours 
without feehng any of the pain of direct audience contact. The 
only flaw m the technique is that somnolent hsteners cannot at- 
tend well to half-stunned talkers, and no useful purpose is being 
served 

It IS not at all unusual to hear a man who speaks without 
variety of pitch and stress trying to get vital information across 
to an audience while his deadening manner of speech makes it 
almost impossible for the listeners to follow. No college pro- 
fessor IS more heartily detested than the one who drones out his 
lectures in a manner that balks attention and then cracks down 
on any failure to get complete notes. If the world’s lullabies 
have not been written on an erroneous assumption, it is damagmg 
to communication to speak in a repetitive tone The best way 
to fight agamst this mannerism is to speak and read into a record- 
' ing device, and play it back for study and correction. Perhaps, 
too. It will be helpful to remember that, as a rule, the level of 
j voice rises as the rate is accelerated, and drops as the pace is 
slowed. 
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A fourth enemy to enjoyable listening is the affected voice. 
This seems sometimes to be the pecuhar affliction of pulpit ora- 
tors, although It IS by no means confined to clergymen. The 
affected manner of speaking goes along with tnte and pompous 
language, magnificent gestures, and generally overdone actions. 
On the several occasions when I have brought myself to com- 
ment on this pulpit manner, the preachers have responded that 
they had a defimte feehng the congregation wanted to hear them 
talk this way — expected to hear rolling tones and pious notes on 
Sunday along with the church bells. To put it mildly, this behef 
seems to be held on insufficient evidence. Occasionally lawyers, 
too, are gmlty of a special jury manner accomphshed through 
loud barkmgs and vibratmg j owls. I have never heard it claimed, 
however, that juries also expect this of lawyers as part of the 
courtroom atmosphere As a matter of fact, some people, re- 
gardless of vocation, seem to have picked up the notion that a 
certam affectauon of tone and manner is an essential part of 
pubhc speakmg 

“Trough notses” 

This seems to be a good pomt at which to consider what is 
perhaps the most pervasive sm of human utterance — “the trough 
noise.” The audience has settled back, ready to be informed, 
entertamed, impressed, or convinced. The speaker strides forth 
to the platform, puts his notes firmly on the table before him, 
fixes his hsteners with his eye, opens his mouth, and says, 
“Uh-h-h,” To say the least, this is somewhat of a letdown for 
the listener who, although he may have had httle notion what the 
speaker was going to discuss, certainly had a right to expect more 
than this. What is a great deal worse is that the speaker may go 
on with a senes of weird grunts and wheezes throughout the 
whole speech It is not unusual for some speakers to use close to 
twenty per cent of their speakmg time m the utterance of these 
unintelligible noises. We have already referred to the agreement 
which exists between the speaker and his audience, any listener 
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has a right to expect more than a collection of “ahs” and “ers” 
from the speaker to whom he has surrendered his time. 

The three mam objections to “trough noises” m pubhc 
speaking are these (1) from the aestherip standpoint, they 
render speech hideous, (2) they are time-wasting since com- 
mumcation is certainly not gomg on durmg vocalized stops, and 
(3) they are a primary source of negative suggestion. Lack of 
incisiveness, vagueness and tentativeness, lack of authontative- 
ness, are all impressed upon the listener when the speaker seems 
unable to go from one word to another without a lot of hem- 
ming and hawing. The reasons for these vocahzed stops are 
several. One of them has to do with the relative speed of the 
passage of time as estimated by the speaker and the listener. To 
the former, the interim between words durmg extemponzation 
may seem almost endless. He feels that he is standmg mute and 
stupid for an embarrassmgly long time waiting for the next word 
to come, and speakers abhor an interim of silence almost as much 
as nature was once thought to abhor a vacuum What does the 
anxious speaker do about it? That’s easy. He simply fills in 
the gaps with meamngless sounds. It may even be that some 
people have reached the strange conclusion that all this business 
of “ahs” and “ers” gives a judiaous and deliberative flavor to 
speech. If, however, we remember that the main purpose of 
speech is communication, and judge the “trough noise” on the 
basis of its commumcadve value, we will find no justification for 
It whatever. 

It IS not particularly difiicult to break the habit. It is simply 
a matter of renundmg yourself, whenever you arise to spea^ 
that you should do nothing at all in the places where you are now 
making these animal noises. It will be helpful too, if you tend to 
dread even momentary silence on the platform, for you to re- 
member that time is not passing as rapidly for your listeners as it 
seems to be for you. In any event, meaningless sounds provide 
very little entertainment durmg the wait. 
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“Pitch and rate can mfluence thought and feeling” 

Techmcally pitch rises as the frequency of the vihration of 
the vocal folds increases. Pitch drops as frequency drops. 
These vocal folds are located in the larynx (Adam’s apple) in the 
throat. Fortunately this bit of scientific information isn’t needed 
by the average person in his efforts to control pitch. You can 
talk at a higher or lower pitch by simply trying or willing your- 
self to do so. Even the range you achieve isn’t as important in 
speech as it would be m singmg. As long as you can make the 
voice vary from high to low so that the variations can be heard 
easily you have nothing to worry about On the diance that 
your voice will work upward during a long speech and stay 
high, it IS wise to pause from time to time and start out on a cor- 
rected pitch when you introduce new ideas. 

Speed IS, of course, simply the rate at which you speak. 
You can control this pretty much as you wish to if you are the 
average person. Speed usually vanes somewhat along with pitch 
and m a consistent pattern fast rate — high pitch, slow rate — 
low pitch. It might help you to know this when you are work- 
ing for voice control m the exercises The time it takes to utter 
a passage can be controlled either by shortemng or lengthening 
the intervals between words or by holdmg the sounds themselves 
longer within the words. 

For better or worse we associate certain pitch-rate patterns 
with certain moods and temperament. High pitch and high 
speed suggest excitement, nervousness, joy, anger, anxiety, 
low-slow combmation suggests calm, thoughtfulness, sorrow, 
peace, even stohd indifference. 

If your voice is disturbmgly high or unnaturally slow, don’t 
give up without a struggle If practice of the lower tones and 
discipline m rate don’t seem to help you it is still likely that there 
is a speech correctionist nearby who can aid you with specialized 
diagnosis and treatment. 
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EXERCISES 

r. Gestures 

For purposes of practice before your mirror, work out bodily 
action, both facial expression and gesture for the following sentences 

(1) This IS your responsibility, you cannot escape it 

(2) There is nothing that management can do about this 

(3) 1 suggest that we work day and night for the improvement of 
this community 

(4) Pause, if you will, for just a moment, consider the consequences 
of the course you propose to adopt 

(5) The people of poverty-stricken Asia need your help What 
are you ready to do about it> 

(6) Let us forget old quarrels Let us put them behind us and work 
together from here on. 

(7) There are two ways to look at the problem Obviously better 
education will be more expensive, equally obviously some limit 
must be put to pubhc expenditures 

2. Stress 

Stress IS one of the special advantages of speech Hitting the 
right words with more force will serve to emphasize them and thus 
point up their significance Stress is achieved by simply turning on 
more volume, shifting pitch and slowing speed It is usually best ac- 
complished without violent changes in pitch, volume, or rate. Work 
with the following expressions Pick out dijQFerent words for stress 
each time you read a passage Experiment with louder volume, 
change of voice level, and speed. Try them one at a time or in com- 
bmation Record several readings of each sentence and play back 
for checking purposes. 

( 1 ) Why did he do it^ (Read this four times, stressing first “why,’^ 
then “did,” etc. Notice how the meanmg is affected ) 

(2) If I remember rightly, and I think I do, the letter called for a 
statement of our overall pohcy. 

(3) He was never fair, never careful, and always a little less than 
completely honest, but I suppose we shouldn't set ourselves up 
as judges. 
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(4) It has always been helpful to have security, security with profit 
IS even better 

(5) We can’t take this course of action unless we are prepared to 
go the whole way Are we ready for that^* 

(6) No, I don’t think I’d like to do that 

(7) Where did Smith get that idea^ 

(8) Slowly, one at a time, and with no pamc they left the building 

(9) To get things done do them, not later, but now 

3. Pitch and rate 

Record your reading of the following passages Try a fast rate 
on all of them the first time Then a slow rate After that try for 
maximum effect on each phrase by experimenting until you have the 
most meamngful rate and pitch Note how some sentences call for 
defimte help that only the voice can give 

(1) No^ They couldn’t have given it to him 

(2) Let’s get this work done quickly Perhaps later, when we have 
time we can slow up 

(3) He ran to the corner, peeked around, and seeing the way clear, 
jumped mto his car and took off hke a jet pilot 

(4) The birthrate has increased at an amazing pace — 1 1 per cent in 
ten years Just what should we gather from this trends 

(5) Have you never longed for a calm time by the sea or in the 
far, st^ woods^ No naggmg rush, no day and night grind of 
unrelenting pressure Just sleepy peace 

(6) Twenty-five pomts in one game* I told you he was a fine 
prospect 

(7) Now let’s see, we have a long way to go and all the time in 
the world to get there 

(8) You may protest, you may say you’re sick to death of heavy 
taxes, but what are you willmg to do about it^ Do you really 
believe, down deep, that anything will be done about them^ 


4. Voice and gesture work together 

Be sure that you are getting the most out of your remarks by 
using your voice and gesture at maximum efficiency 

Take the sentences we have already used for gesture and point 
them up now with voice as well as action. 
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(1) This is your responsibility, you cannot escape it. 

Is ^*this” the mam thmg> If so hit it. “Thir is your re- 
sponsibility”, 

Has there been some doubt^ If so hit “is”. “This ts your 
responsibihty”, 

Is the fact that it’s yours paramount’ Hit “your”. “This 
is your responsibihty”. 

Notice how vocal stress and gesture supplement each other for 
maximum emphasis. 

Now work out the rest of the statements, trying for different 
shades of meamng and stress. 

(2) There is nothing that management can do about this. 

(3) 1 suggest that we work day and night for the improvement of 
this community. 

(4) Pause, if you will, for just a moment; consider the consequences 
of the course you propose to adopt 

(5) The people of poverty-stricken Asia need your help. What 
are you ready to do about it’ 

(6) Let us forget old quarrels. Let us put them behmd us and 
work together from here on. 

(7) There are two ways to look at the problem Obviously better 
education will be more expensive, equally obviously some limit 
must be put to pubhc expenditures 




THE LANGUAGE 
OF THE SPEAKER 


'^The right ‘word in the right place*’ 

The average person, faced with the job of making a speech, 
wornes about a lot of thmgs, but probably least of all about the 
language he should use. Most of us have been brought up m the 
American school system with the idea that the only language 
problem is that of writmg, and so most of us assume that the 
problems of spoken language are simply an extension of the prob- 
lems of written language. This, of course, is far from the 
truth. To be convinced one need only consider the fact that the 
speaker may pronounce flawlessly words which he could not 
spell to save his hfe, or that the writer may spell words readily 
without being able to pronounce them Although this is not 
the place to start an argument about what constitutes good writ- 
ten style, wxitmg of recognized hterary merit is not mfrequently 
completely meffective for oral dehvery Indeed, if one con- 
siders the extemporaneous method as the proper speech method, 
one should face the fact that rather long-drawn-out compound 
sentences and the pihng up of parenthetic expressions may add 
up to good oral commumcation even though they be poor 
writmg. 
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“The Speaker restates his tdeas” 

Repetition of exact words and reiteration of ideas in differ- 
ent words may read badly, yet when the ear is the only means 
for takmg m ideas, they may not only be acceptable but even 
advisable The listener can’t go back and reread. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, that he be given the idea agam and again if he is 
to get It As we have already said, the exact words may be re- 
peated as Lmcoln used the word “people” in the classic conclud- 
ing lines of the Gettysburg Address or the idea may be reiterated 
in different language to make retention certain. Except in more 
formal speech, the latter method is undoubtedly better The 
salesman may put across to his prospect the virtues of his product 
through placmg it verbally in various functioning situations and 
stating Its supenor quahaes in each of these situations By van- 
ous reiterations he may fix in vanous mmds the idea expressed 
The lawyer may set up and fortify an impression by means of 
analogies, similes, and a vanety of descriptive adjectives. The 
administrator may go beyond one statement of an order — he 
may give it the quahty of a request or an mformal recommenda- 
tion m order to be sure that he gets it across to all his subordi- 
nates. After all one man’s lethal concoction may be another 
man’s poison. 

“The speaker is quotable” 

For immediate results and for easy recall on the part of the 
listener, the speaker will do well to put his ideas into language 
with a kind of capsule quahty. In other words, he will try to be 
quotable. It is easy to extract slogans or extremely apt remarks 
from the work of the effective speaker This use of language 
might be frowned upon in the more ponderous prose writmg, 
but if the speaker would have immediate results, he will do well 
to work for this kind of snappy expression It is all right to talk 
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about puttmg across the idea regardless of the words but it is still 
advisable to put the idea in enough different verbal sets to give 
everyone something tangible to remember Semantics, the study 
of the meanmg of words, has come to the fore m recent years 
among speaahsts m language. The semanticists have made a 
great deal of the need for speakers and writers to get the word 
for the thmg closer to the thmg itself They have been con- 
cerned about the tendency of most people not to distmguish be- 
tween the fact and the language To call a man an mtellectual 
will not affect his ability to accomplish mvolved scholarly things. 
Many of us, however, are mchned to assume that this scholarly 
abihty goes along with the label “mtellectual ” The practical 
speaker will accept this tendency m mankmd and provide for it 
through a bombardment of phrases some of which are bound to 
get the idea across to each listener ra a memorable way. 

“Stress IS possible m speech only" 

There are more than the f oregomg basic differences between 
written and spoken language Just as spoken language presents 
the problem of pronunaation instead of spellmg so it presents 
the problem of the proper pause and stress instead of punctua- 
tion The punctuation of wntten language has been far from 
satisfactory to those who wnte most, and it is, as a matter of fact, 
undergomg far-reachmg changes at present Nor is this hard to 
understand if one looks at the scant eight or ten specks and hooks 
and bars to which written language is confined The advantage 
that the speaker has over the wnter m this connection is tre- 
mendous, if not decisive Take a sentence such as, “Is that so^’” 
and vary its significance first by sraiply stressing each of the 
words m order in three separate utterances of the sentence. Go 
on to add almost endlessly to the shades of meanmg by intona- 
tion and changes in pitch and rate It is immediately evident 
that the spoken word is a much more faale instrument for con- 
veying thoughts and feehngs than is the written word. 
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“Tronunciatton a ‘wilderness and how to get through it” 

As far as pronunciaoon is concerned, we have already called 
it the spellmg of speech As a matter of fact, although some of 
my readers will not beheve it, it presents even greater difficulties 
than spellmg. Foremost of these is the absence of any final 
source of authority m pronunciation In many languages, it is 
possible to determme not only the length or shortness of vowels, 
but also the accentuation of syllables through position, m these 
languages there is very htde ffifficulty m achieving correctness. 
In English, however, be it British or American, there is compara- 
tively httle system or reason. As a matter of fact, English pro- 
nunciation is probably the only field m which a large enough 
number of wrongs makes a nght. The traditional 1,000 sheep 
may approach the chff, and 999 may leap over to their doom, this 
does not make it advisable or proper for the one-thousandth 
sheep to do likewise. If, however, 999 should have chosen to 
say “a'dult” or “con'tractor,” the chances are very good the one- 
thousandth would do well to surrender and go along with the 
rest of the crowd even though his dictionary still gives “adult^” 
and “contract'or.” Indeed, if you are of an mdependent turn of 
mind, it is qmte possible for you to invent your own pronuncia- 
tions, sack stubbornly to them untd you gam a following, and 
then become a dictator of pronuncianon m your own right. 
Things are not really this bad, of course. The confused speaker 
who doesn’t know whether it’s “raaon” or “raaon,” “adver'tise- 
menf ’ or “advertKe'ment,” will probably be quite safe m going 
to the dicaonary. He should remember, of course, that the most 
progressive of word books ts bound to lag a little behind current 
popular usage 

That brin^ us to another source of help for the pro- 
nouncer — local usage. The Bntisher in using the word “sched- 
ule” might as well go ahead and say “shedule.” It would be 
foolhardy for the American to do so. If you are speakmg m a 
neighborhood which thmks of a small stream of water as a 
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“crick,” you -will gam nothmg but suspicion by referring to it 
as a “creek.” Lastly, if you are in “neether-eether” country, you 
will only succeed in making audiences nervous by saymg “eye- 
ther” and “neyether,” and vice versa. A good suggestion for the 
speaker who cannot afford to seem eidier ignorant or affected 
IS to follow the pronunciation practices of some person whose 
competence and speech background can hardly be challenged. 
Pronouncmg dictionanes are available which will at least provide 
the alternatives when you are m doubt. I suggest Mernam- 
Webster’s Guide to Frommctation or Kenyon and Knott’s Tro- 
nouncing Dictionary of American English for this purpose. 

'^Speakers need synonyms'' 

The extemporaneous speaker must have a vocabulary suf- 
ficient for the needs of repetition with variety If he is an 
ordmary individual, he will &d that he does not have this vocab- 
ulary unless he dehberately sets out to bmld it up. The vocabu- 
lary of the average person, even the experienced speaker, is 
somewhat funnel-shaped. His reading vocabulary — that is, the 
words he will take a chance on m the process of readmg — is 
comparatively large. This is so because of the practice among 
readers of making detours around doubtful words m the hope 
that before the sentence ends the meanmg wiU be made clear. 
Although this technique does result in occasional embarrassment, 
all of us use it and it is really very effective. At the wntmg level, 
the funnel begins to narrow. Although the average person’s 
vocabulary numbers some thousands of words, he will take 
chances on far fewer words m his wntmg than in his readmg. 
He soil retains one advantage m his wntmg m that he may erase 
or rewrite. When he consults a dictionary and finds his mis- 
take, he can remove it, and as far as his future readers are con- 
cerned it will never have been made 

No such luck for the speaker. He is at the narrow end of 
the language funnel The number of words readily available to 
him is stnctly limited. He cannot make detours and hope for 
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the best, he cannot erase or speak a cleaner copy, once he has 
uttered the word, he is stuck with it. What is more, it is stuck 
in the mmds of his listeners Hence, the courtroom situation m 
which the attorney extracts a damaging answer to a techmcally 
irrelevant question The opposition asks that it be stricken from 
the record and the judge so orders The trouble is that while it 
is possible to stnke words from the record it is impossible to re- 
move them from the memory of the hearer The extemporizer 
finds his available supply of words badly restricted by this factor. 
He would not thmk of usmg words m an extempore speech 
which he might claim for his own in reading or writing Fre- 
quently, too, a psychological factor enters in at this point. The 
speaal pressure of the speech situation, with its need for speed 
as well as accuracy, induces the phenomenon of a word on the 
“tip of the tongue.” You have all heard the speaker who says, 
“I had that word on the tip of my tongue but I couldn’t get it 
out.” The speaker’s available supply of language must be well 
beyond the tip of the tongue. Perhaps the best method for m- 
creasmg the extemporaneous vocabulary is that of making out 
lists of synon5mis for certain common words. You might start 
with your present immediately available supply of words which 
could be used instead of the words “big,” “little,” “good,” and 
“bad.” After you have alarmed yourself sufficiently in this man- 
ner, you may go about the business of acquiring new ways of ex- 
pressmg the ideas contamed in these words You are makmg 
progress when it is no longer necessary for you to refer to a 
“good pie,” a “good man,” and a “good joke” all in the same 
terms. Smce each vocation has its own special ideas and con- 
cepts, It is advisable for each speaker to add to his ways of con- 
veying his own most frequently used thoughts The careful 
speaker will add slowly to his vocabulary m another direction, 
he will take note of situations m which he was at a loss for words 
and will arm himself agamst a repeation of such a situation In 
other words, he will not allow himself to be caught short twice 
with the same word lack. There are several good books that will 
help you find synonyms. Roget’s Thesaurus is an old favorite 
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“The Speaker uses vimd language'^ 


Language does more than merely label thmgs, it gives ideas 
meanmg, stimulates feeling, and induces moods It isn’t hard to 
show that the bare nammg of thoughts and thmgs is not enough 
If we say that a person is very nervous that gives some sugges- 
tion as to the condition and its seventy If we say that he is as 
nervous as a bndge player makmg a finesse for slam that makes it 
much more vivid for those of us who play contract My favorite 
is soil the old expression, “as nervous as a long-tailed cat m a 
room full of rockmg chairs” Whether you want the drab 
“very,” the rather grim “finesse,” or the pleasantly vivid “long- 
tailed cat” will, of course, depend somewhat upon the occasion 
and the make-up of the group Certainly the latter two will do 
much more for the average hstener 

Take a few descriptive words and see what you can do to 
them Some of the vivid figures are so well known and widely 
used that they have entered mto our language They are prob- 
ably a bit worn for our purposes, and should be used sparingly 
Work out new ones for yourself or find fresher phrases else- 
where 

Here are some of the old favorites Have you any newer 
and better expressions!" 


hungry as a wolf 
sore as a boil 
cross as a bear 
sly as a fox 
as htde chance as a 
snowball m hell 
ate like a bird 


wild as a deer 
fat as a pig 
clumsy as an ox 
shy as a violet 
tight as a drum 
thin as a rail 
hght as a feather 


Try your hand at some of these What about “as hungry as a 
late boarder,” “as httle chance as a Repubhcan m Mississippi,” or 
“as thin as a teen-ager’s alibi”!" 
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“Three pitfalls for the smooth speaker” 

The speaker shoTild never forget that the style he employs 
provides one of the very first clues to his personahty and leaves 
one of the strongest impressions upon his listener. If your ideas 
come out as haltmg fragments and are expressed in weak and 
vague words, the listener may not be blamed for readmg mto 
your character such quahties ^ hesitancy, lack of strength, or 
even general ignorance. If these language weaknesses appear 
along with the defects of voice and bodily action considered else- 
where in this book the audience has no choice but to assume the 
speaker’s inadequacy. Only when your vocabulary has become 
a carefully selected tool for the expression of ideas can you hope 
to move along with the smooth assurance that suggests confi- 
dence and authority. 

But the speaker who is never at a loss for words may still be 
ineffective. He may fall into one of the traps which often claim 
the ghb speaker. Chief of these are tnteness, pulchntudinous 
ponderosity, and whatchamacalht language. The habit of using 
stale expressions frequently fastens itself upon the unfortunate 
extemporizer. After many pamful efforts to make his own lan- 
guage supply fit the needs of the situation, he suddenly discovers 
that English abounds m ready-made phrases, some of them fine 
soundmg, which he may simply appropriate and use in place of 
his own. Not only that, but there seems to be at least one of 
these clich6s for every conventional thought the unenterprising 
speaker may wish to utter The trouble, of course, is that trite 
language conveys nothmg. It is not commumcation. The 
speaker is not speaking — he is reatmg, and hence he can expect 
no response other than a kmd of abstract, dilute hterary appre- 
ciation 

The problem of high-flown, pompous style is agam one of 
misunderstanding The speaker who concentrates on magnifi- 
cently rolhng phrases and ponderous wordmg has sunply for- 
gotten the purpose of speech. It is possible, of course, that there 
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is a pompous type of person for whom such speakmg is mevit- 
able We are concerned here, however, with the ordinary mor- 
tal who, although otherwise normal, has somehow picked up the 
notion that the note of grandeur constitutes good commum- 
cation. 

The best advice to follow is to avoid uxmecessanly long and 
ponderous words when short words are available This may, of 
course, be carried to ndiculous extremes, too, but other things 
bang equal the shorter and simpler the language the better It is 
sometimes suggested that the Latin words be avoided except in 
the most formal expression. This seems extreme advice smce 
occasionally there is no substitute for the long, formal word m 
securmg the effect of legitimate dignity. It is enough here to 
call attention to the soundness of saymg “car,” “jaloppy,” or 
even “hot rod” rather than “automotive vehicle” m most circles. 

The third habit to be avoided is that of the use of hopelessly 
vague termmology. Usually this tendency is expressed through 
certain corned words or phrases Surely you have been irntated 
and confused by someone explainmg carefully to you how the 
“whatchamacallit” is fitted on to the “httle busmess,” stretched 
across the “doodad,” and extended to the “gmno” on the “thmg- 
amabob,” The vagueness of adjectives is perhaps an even more 
frequent weakness of speakers. As suggested earher, the speaker 
who wants to become really effective should set about acquinng 
just the right adjective for each possible shade of meanmg The 
overworked old standbys are rarely of much use After all, it is 
just as correct to refer to a big flea as to a big whale. 

“Ho’W rough cm you 

Now to the question of profanity and colloquial language. 
What about the speaker and the four-letter words? You know 
the words I mean. The author finds himself leamng away from 
the salty but vulgar expressions for more formal occasions but re- 
luctant to go on record as a total abstamer After all a man who 
has just hit his thumb with a hammer should be allowed to go 
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well beyond “Good graaous” in the release of his pain. Indeed 
I have a weU-defined feeling that he ought to' I remember a 
colleague of some years ago who seemed to most of the staff a 
youth of almost unbearable refinement Some of us were in- 
clined to give him the benefit of the doubt, however. We felt 
that we should withhold judgment Then one mght we sat near 
him at the final game of a regional basketball tournament. Our 
team was one point behmd, there were twenty seconds to go 
when our star guard came out of a mixup under the basket with 
the ball. The crowd went wild. People screamed and roared 
as our boys came down the floor with the ball Our colleague 
arose m his place and was heard to say, “Defeat them, boys' 
Oh, defeat them' ” That did it. The spint was there; the mean- 
ing was clear enough, the medium was inadequate The fact 
that our center missed a lay-up as the gun sounded had nothmg 
to do with our reaction. 

Frankly there seem to be occasions that demand violent ex- 
pression, and in such situations strong language should be used. 
Naturally if you are a rough diamond and have been mvited to 
address or confer with a group that is known to you to be fussy 
about strong language you will use restraint. If you are hope- 
lessly addicted to profamty you’d better send someone m your 
place. The audience is the most important element after all. I 
once found myself serving on a state committee assigned the task 
of findmg sources for financing a teacher retirement program. 
With a sour sense of humor or remarkable lack of insight the 
governor had appointed a practical pohtician as chairman of this 
array of educators. He opened the first meeting with the com- 
ment, “Frankly, ladies and gentlemen, we got a hell of a )ob on 
our hands.” Whereas some of us thought these words very 
neatly described the situation, others present were outraged by 
the language and resolved not to cooperate with the barbarian 
who uttered them. Gauge your group as accurately as possible 
and be gmded by what you find Sometimes the choice of words 
must involve a calculated risk, but when you know your 
listeners’ tastes use discretion. 
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A final comment on profamty Overused it loses all of its 
value, and I suspect that most of speakmg America errs on the 
side of excess I think of poor Armenak, a young Syrian whom 
I once tutored Before he reached me he had spent several 
weeks with an uncle in New York He knew very httle English 
but what he had picked up pretty well makes my pomt Ar- 
menak always answered m the af&mative with “Damn it yes,” 
and m the negative with “Hell no.” He diought that was stand- 
ard language in America. 

What about slang? Should the man who wishes to be an 
effective speaker avoid all these popular current expressions? 
The best advice again is not to give up all use of the catchy, 
sometimes extremely apt phrases of slang On the other hand 
they should be used very sparmgly. In some circles m high 
school and college it is almost impossible to understand or be 
understood in conversation without a thorough grasp of the cur- 
rent expressions. In the rarefied stratosphere of frosty scholar- 
ship, of course, slang is unthinkable. 

Advantages of popular language are mainly those of fresh- 
ness and vivid imagery. “Swing” and “rock and roll” are vividly 
descnptive both m the auditory and visual sense Being “sent” 
by music is somehow vahd “Real gone” pretty well covers a 
number of recognized conditions. On the other hand much 
slang IS neither fresh nor vivid With over a half milhon words 
m the latest Webster it is scarcely necessary to use fly-by-mght 
language to get things said well. 

The speaker should be warned about the chief weakness of 
slang — the fact that it is so short-hved. Very rarely does such 
an expression remain current for more than a year Yesterday’s 
“get on the ball” is today’s “get with it ” One need only attempt 
to select examples for a text such as this to realize that the slang 
phrase is the May fly of language. If you employ such expres- 
sions do It simply for flavor, not for thought 
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“Mr. Smith or Friend Bill” 

When should you use first names? What is the persuasive 
effect of calhng Mr Smith “Bill” the first time you talk to him? 
Some writers on the subject of human relations have made quite a 
fetish of this practice. The idea is that a man is pleased and 
brought closer to the speaker who calls him by his first name 
I can only suggest this Know your hsteners — it’s possible that 
as many people are irritated and put on the defensive by this 
breezy informality as are taken in by it It is evident that you 
as an mdividual must work out the right answer to this problem 
in each new situation Certainly it is unwise to assume that 
everyone to whom you speak will be pleased to be on a “Fnend 
Bill” basis at the first meeting. Perhaps a story will make the 
pomt. 

Out in Kansas Qty one afternoon I had the privilege of 
listemng to a debate Members of one team were well sold on 
the personal touch. A speaker was down front “Bill-ing and 
Tom-mg” for all he was worth. After working his way within 
arm’s length of the judge he was demoralized to hear that gen- 
tleman say in acid tones, “Young man, will you go back to the 
rostrum and fimsh your argument from there'” The budding 
high pressure operator retreated in confusion. At the end of the 
debate several of us asked the judge why he had been so hard on 
the speaker He answered, “I had to do something I was afraid 
that in another mmute he was going to throw a cloth over me 
and give me a haircut and a shave ” 

What to do, then? Go slow. Study your hstener Don’t 
forget that some people are just as disturbed at being Bill to per- 
fect strangers as they would be at being Mr. Smith to their 
closest fnends 

“Correction is the lesser eviV* 

Before leaving the matter of language, let’s consider the 
question of what to do once you have made a mistake There 
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are two lines of procedure open to the speaker who discovers 
that he has made a mistake m usage or pronunciation: ( 1 ) he may 
Ignore the error and go on as if there had been no mistake made; 
(2) he may correct hunself immediately. The first of these has 
an evident weakness It is almost certain that some of the listen- 
ers will have noticed the mistake and they wiU probably attribute 
your failure to correct to ignorance or deceit The second 
method is, of course, the only one left for the honest and alert 
speaker. It is not as good a procedure, of course, as not to have 
made a mistake at all; nor is it without certam disruptmg effect 
upon the attention of the audience. After all, the pause for cor- 
rection will break the contmmty of expression and temporarily 
distract attention. It is simply the lesser of two evils Speakers 
may take with a gram of salt the dutiful exclamation of close 
friends among their listeners, “Why, I didn’t notice the mistake 
at all'” Everyone makes mistakes; the pomt is not to let them 
upset you. Correct and go on. 

“The four methods of presentatiorC 

Everyone who speaks has been faced with the problem of 
selectmg the best method of presentation. Maybe it will be a 
matter of deadmg which method seems best adapted to the mdi- 
vidual speaker m a general way, maybe it will mvolve the prob- 
lem of pickmg the best method of presentation m a particular 
speech situation One thmg is certam, the final decision reached 
will have a great deal to do with the results obtamed Four 
methods are usually identified: read, memorized, impromptu, 
and extemporaneous 

“Reading from manuscript is never very good" 

The first of these methods, that of readmg a speech from 
manuscnpt, can scarcely be recommended despite the fact that 
one sees it m use on many important occasions As a matter of 
fact, the readmg of a speech has been a major factor m prevent- 
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ing many a potentially important occasion from beconung not- 
able. In a Speakers' Manual issued by the Political Action Com- 
mittee of the C LO several years ago, the manuscript reading 
method was dismissed brusquely with the words “ — that is no 
good at any time ” 

Although this judgment may be a httle harsh, there is 
really very httle to be said for readmg a speech The method 
tremendously reduces or completely ehmmates eye contact, it 
encourages drab and hfeless vocal quahnes, and it stifles the true 
conversational expression There is a very real question whether 
readmg is a method of speaking at all It has been perhaps the 
chief escape of the timid and inept pubhc figure in our day, and 
the price men of prominence have paid for its use on the plat- 
form and over the air must have been tremendous. Certain ex- 
cuses are frequently advanced for chngmg to the method 
Speakers whose every remark is a matter of pubhc concern plead 
that they don’t dare not have verbatim manuscripts ready in ad- 
vance Although this is a strange confession of incompetence, 
It provides an ahbi with which few have quarreled Whether we 
should put much confidence m people who cannot be depended 
upon to know what they are talking about is another matter 

In presenting material on radio and television programs, it 
IS sometimes argued that the station has a right and ought to have 
an opportumty to check the speaker’s remarks m advance as a 
reasonable precaution. Although there may be occasions when 
such precautions are advisable, there is no doubt a tremendous 
amount of completely uncalled-for manuscript reading on the 
air. A special hazard m this method hes in the temptation of peo- 
ple to confront the pubhc with httle or no advance thought on 
either the subject or the occasion. This results m a presentation 
which strongly suggests that the reader is seeing the words for 
the first time 

The preponderance of read speeches at gatherings of schol- 
ars and scientists is usually explamed rather lamely on the ground 
that adequate evidences of cerebration cannot be presented in 
extemporaneous form. This excuse fails to take into account 
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the natural limitations put upon the amount of heavy and de- 
tailed matenal which can be taken m through the ear Avoid 
the readmg of manuscripts whenever it is legally permissible m 
speech situations Finally, smce much of your speakmg will be 
in conference and readmg is impractical in the face-to-face con- 
versational situation, you had better practice the extempore 
method. 

‘^Ghosts and alter egos” 

While we are on the subject of the read manuscript what 
about the readmg of ghost-wntten speeches? It is such a com- 
mon practice for leaders m nearly all fields to have their talks 
written for them that there is httle use discussing speechmakmg 
unless one takes this matter mto consideration. There is a cur- 
rent yarn about the visitor m Washmgton, guest of a twentieth- 
century logographer, whose host was approached by a distm- 
guished Senator who had just fimshed a speech on the floor. The 
lawmaker said, “That was a fine speech you fixed up for me It 
went very well. I hope I have tune to sit down and read it this 
weekend. It seemed to me there’s some good stuff m there ” 
This tale not only calls attention to the wide acceptance of ghost 
writing, but may very well illuminate its most senous threat to 
thoughtful pubhc address. We may be approachmg a period 
when the digmtary on the platform is merely supplying the voice, 
the presence, and the excuse for a speech, while all the signifi- 
cant thought and all the effective language are supphed by some 
unknown at a distant desk. 

Not only do Senators, administrators, and candidates lean 
upon script writers, however. Increasmgly the salesman is sup- 
phed with flipcards, httle answers for all occasions, and a load of 
miscellaneous detail calculated to reheve him of any necessity 
for thmkmg about his product at all The acquaintance this 
reader has had with sales personnel m the last decade scarcely 
supports the fantastic conviction held by some concerns that 
their agents are such incompetent idiots as to need a full hne of 
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predigested patter m lieu of any independent thought. I have 
even heard of late about embarrassed souls who are required to 
brmg record players along to place before the prospects! 

It IS true, of course, that the speech writer has been with us 
from the earhest years of rhetoric; it is equally true perhaps that 
many a busy man’s secretary has become his “alter ego” m tunes 
past — his hterate self, as someone has put it. This in no way 
excuses the excesses of recent years. At what, pray, should a 
statesman be busier than the frammg and expressing of his own 
thoughts on state problems^' How useful is the salesman hkely 
to be, if he knows so httle about his product and about selling it 
that he can’t be trusted to present it on his own.> 


'’'’Memorization is rarely 'worth the time it takes'' 

The word-for-word memorization of a speech has more to 
be said for it than the readmg After all it does penmt eye con- 
tact to the platform speaker and it does give him an opportunity 
to make his gestures less ndiculous than those of a man with his 
eyes glued to the readmg stand Nevertheless, it takes real skill 
and a prohibitively long period of practice to speak from mem- 
ory m a spontaneous and truly commumcative manner. Indeed, 
the best evidence of effective memonzed dehvery lies in the 
failure of hearers to perceive that it has been memorized. Rarely 
can thoughts and feelings be commumcated with maximum ef- 
fect in memorized language Since the method calls for a large- 
scale memorization of specific words and phrases, it practically 
forces a misuse of preparation time. It is not desirable to memo- 
rize your speech. 


"'The impromptu speech is an emergency measure" 

By impromptu presentation we mean the dehvery of a 
speech on the spur of the moment with no time for advance prep- 
aration. The impromptu method of presentation may be mes- 
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capable m a large number of situations When it can be avoided, 
there is httle to be said for it. 

Speakers who have mastered the art of fluent dehvery on 
short notice, may be led mto an overdependence upon the 
method But a person who habitually depends upon the inspira- 
tion of the moment and makes no advance preparation, even 
when he has the opportumty, is bemg vain or lazy or both 
There are ghb speakers who seem to get up repeatedly and talk 
and talk m the hope that eventually a worth-while idea will come 
to them It’s better to brmg your ideas with you rather than 
hope to find them after you arrive. 

“The extemporaneous method is most usefur 

The extemporaneous method is the most desirable This 
involves careful preparation of the ideas, thorough analysis of 
audience, and mteUigent consideration of methods but does not 
call for the advance selection of exact words It is the most re- 
warding both to speaker and audience The speaker who ex- 
temporizes IS putting the thoughts in his own words and hence 
they become m a special sense his own thoughts, inevitably, he 
feels more responsible for them, more genumely mterested in 
them What he says will bear the stamp of his personahty. Fur- 
thermore, once one has learned to rely upon his own vocabulary, 
his fluency and the inevitable effect of his language are bound to 
be mcreased Any hesitancy which appears early m the use of 
the method will soon disappear to be replaced by a firm dehvery 
which will give the speaker genume satisfaction as bemg his own. 
A speaker using this method has another advantage Since he is 
not bound to a set comment m specifically memorized words he 
is able to adjust more easily to emergencies He is, therefore, 
a more flexible and more adaptable speaker. 

The foregomg advantages to the speaker are for all practical 
purposes advantages to the litener, too. Audiences prefer to be 
talked to conversationally and spontaneously, and they derive 
special satisfaction from the feeling that what they hear comes 
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directly and genuinely from the mind of the speaker and has not 
been packaged and frozen in advance. The impression of sm- 
cerity strongly suggests reliabihty and we have already consid- 
ered the importance of this The extemporaneous method is very 
helpful in the securing of personal acceptance by audiences 
Perhaps the chief virtue of the method, however, lies m the fact 
that It practically elimmates the possibihty of pompous and pon- 
derous oratorical dehvery. 

EXERCISES 

1 . Exactness 

( 1 ) Use the words that do the job Decide exactly what needs 
saying, and fit your language to the need Let’s begin with a simple 
request “Bnng the report ” 

To whom? “Brmg me the report ” 

When? “Bnng me the report nght away ” 

What report? “Brmg me the production report for December 
nght away.” 

Who should bring it? “Miss Roe, bring me the production re- 
port for December right away.” 

What about good manners? “Miss Roe, please bring me the 
production report for December right away.” 

Notice how the base statement has been clanfied, made more 
exact, assigned, and made polite. It’s done with words 

(2) Try elaborating the following. 

1 What time is it? 

2. He is a good man. 

3 A few people answered 

Find or invent more such statements and work with words. 

2. Choice of words 

(1) Words can do much to set the mood and flavor the facts. 
Try the followmg experiment 

Take the following facts and put them first into language that 
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leaves a bad impression, then into language that leaves a favorable im- 
pression 

A socialist speaker of some reputation, six feet and four inches tall, 
weighing 250 pounds, with a receding hairline, having a clear and 
not very deep voice, talked to a crowd of one hundred people m a 
hall where the temperature was 68 degrees He advocated social- 
ized medicine and urged that the federal government nationalize 
steel and a few other basic industries. 

Try for words that slant these facts the way you want them 
slanted. Is the socialist a red, a Commie, or a hberal, a humanitarian^^ 
Does his size make him impressive or ungainly 

( 2 ) Find a paragraph in a paper or magazine Reduce it to the 
simple facts, getting rid of the suggestive or colored words Rebuild 
the passage in your own words, using all the facts, but giving a dif- 
ferent flavor to them 

3. Fronunctatton 

(1) How do you pronounce each of the following^ What 
support do you have for your pronunciation^^ Are other pronuncia- 


tions acceptable^ 



envelope 

ration 

blue 

mquiry 

mischievous 

news 

advertisement 

adult 

exponent 

abdomen 

stationery 

depot 

contractor 

schedule 

garage 

athlete 

what 

column 

automobile 

accelerator 

vehicle 


Find a few other words that puzzle you and look them up in a 
dictionary. 

(2) Pronounce the following passages as precisely as you can, 
even overdoing it a bit. Record your work and play it back Keep 
practicing until you have just the right amount of precision without 
seeming stilted 

This can’t possibly be my problem 
What are you domg^ 

Where did you put the thirtieth sheet^ 
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John and Tom had hit upon a satisfactory strategy 

Thmgs mustn’t be allowed to become worse 

His statistics seem to show promise of improvement 

By and large the present government should suffice us 

This year’s profits topped last year’s by an appreciable amount 

(3) Careless usage and faulty grammar can damage speaking 
effectiveness Persistent use of the following will go a long way to- 
ward ruimng your influence with literate audiences 

had went it was him 

they was everybody brought their lunch 

he done it to who did you give it? 

I seen he hasn’t done nothing 

between you and I where is he at^ 

It IS pretty generally agreed that if your English is bad, you will 
do well to take work designed to improve it Failure to see anything 
wrong with the above expressions should set you thinking along the 
hnes of a special course m English 

4- Synonyms 

( 1) Collect other ways of saying things Use new words once 
you have them The old syndicated column urged that if you used 
the word three times it would be yours That is the right idea 
Look for words with shghtly different shades of meaning Don’t 
aim at bigger words or fancier words necessarily Rather get Jitore 
words 

First a preliminary check How many ways do you have of 
saying or suggesting the idea of the following^ 

big little good bad go come say ask 

(2) How impoverished is your word supply^ Are you over- 
working some of the adjectives^ Ponder the different significance 
of ‘‘good” m these A good cookie A good joke. A good job. A 
good girl. Hunt down and list the words you overwork. 

(3) Do you have any “whatchamacallit” favorites^ Make a 
list of them Are any of them necessary^ Remember not all these 
expressions are doodads and thingamajigs, they might easily be mere 
things and businesses 
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(4) Do you go for ponderous and pulchritudinous polysylla- 
bles^ Are you tempted to use a word just for the way it rolls off 
your tongue^ Are you sure it ts best, or are you using it because it 
sounds best^^ Take the following expressions and put them mto 
plainer language 

transparently erroneous 
irrevocably committed 
extremely benevolent 
outrageously circumscribed 
monumentally mept 
oleagmous verbiage 
colossal presumption 

5. Methods of presentation 

(1) Watch a speaker who is notebound Observe how the 
manuscript interferes with eye contact Note how it hampers ges- 
tures, and how it leads to little unconvmcmg spurts of energetic de- 
livery interspersed with periods of painstaking reading Get before 
a mirror and try reading some passage that is fairly familiar to you. 
Note how the readmg damages communicative behavior 

(2) Memorized delivery isn’t recommended as a rule, but if 
you want to try it remember this The method by which you memo- 
rize is of the utmost importance Memorize by “wholes” and by 
thought umts Wherever there is a break m your memorization 
there is a built-in invitation to forget For purposes of practice learn 
the following 

“It has long been the custom of diplomats to assume that there 
is great virtue in expediency Thus it is that one sees the representa- 
tives of great democracies with long traditions of freedom and self- 
determination, sitting around the conference table bargaining away 
the national aspirations of colonials This is done in the name of 
realism To know what is right and to be able to do it, say they, are 
two different things If we intend to get along with our old friends 
m the West, the victims of their imperiahst activities will just have to 
wait for a more auspicious moment if they expect help from us I 
urge upon you the consideration of this question Is there any — 
ought there be any difference between rightness and expediency^ 
Are virtue and justice ever inexpedient^” 
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Read this over and over for thought, read it aloud. Eventually 
the memorization will “happen.” Or try the device of taking several 
rum at each sentence, thus “It has long been the custom of diplo- 
mats . . ” “It has long been the custom of diplomats to assume 
that there is great virtue m expediency ” Keep this up with each 
idea unit so that there are no breaks, no artifiaally w'elded spots m 
the language to invite trouble later. 

(3) The best way to practice impromptu presentation is to 
read the news pages of your daily paper, then assign each other top- 
ics from the current news of the day with two minutes preparanon 
time Each speaker should then stand and say what he thinks on the 
topic assigned Limit these talks to roughly two minutes at first 
Remember to decide first on your purpose and then fix in mind the 
points you intend to treat Trust in your available word supply to 
see you through from there on 

(4) For practice in the extempore method take a current topic 
from the news Read all you can find about it Make a list of ideas 
you have on the subject Select a few of these ideas, not more than 
five if possible Set these points down in a brief outline, not full sen- 
tences necessarily, just cue phrases will do. Find supporting mate- 
rials for each point. Don’t write out the ideas. Bnng only the out- 
hne to the next session, and make your speech extemporaneously. 
After you have done this several times, you should try getting the 
oudme in mind, so that you won’t even need notes when you get up 
to speak 
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ANALYSIS AND MANAGEMENT 
OF THE AUDIENCE 


^‘Good speakers have good audiences" 

If it IS true that the three mam elements in the speech situa- 
tion are the speaker, the idea, and the audience, it certainly can- 
not be questioned that the third of these is the most often neg- 
lected As a matter of fact, many would-be speakers appear 
scarcely to be aware of the bearmg of the potential listener upon 
the speech act. Long hours spent by speakers addressing rows 
of empty seats m auditoriums and classrooms as a preparation for 
speaking would seem to be one evidence of this Another is the 
frequent presentation of material about which the speaker and 
no one else in the room cares Perhaps somethmg may be said 
for talkmg before empty rooms, but nothmg much can be said 
in defense of the man who persists m developmg subjects in 
which his listeners could not possibly have the slightest mterest 
The purpose of speakmg is to secure a response, either m thought 
or action, your hsteners are the people from whom you are go- 
ing to get that response The purpose of speakmg is to com- 
mumcate an idea or feelrag, your hsteners are the people to 
whom that idea must be commumcated 'j"he ill-considered at- 
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tempt to secure certam responses from some audiences can be as 
unrewarding as the alchemist s attempt to get gold from baser 
metals It would, therefore, pay the speaker to examme the 
emotional-motivational potential of any audience. 

Audiences are moved by broad, basic drives” 

For the purpose of audience analysis let us identify two 
overall areas of motivation. The first of these includes the broad 
and basic dnves — in other words, the ways in which a listener 
may be expected to respond as a human being. We may list 
these drives as follows survival, pride, desire for possessions, de- 
sire for adventure, love, hate, and sentiment. It is quite evident 
that these are not completely separable drives but they will be 
adequate for the man who wishes to persuade listeners as human 
beings. 

Survival needs very httle explanation. The speaker may 
appeal to self-preservation or social preservation The former 
may be reached through inducing fear m the individuals — fear 
that they will not survive as mdividuals. An interesting con- 
temporary example of an appeal to social preservation may be 
had in much that has been wntten and spoken relating to perma- 
nent world peace and the atom bomb In this appeal, the speaker 
makes no attempt to argue that the death of the individual will 
be made more horrible or more final, he simply stresses the prob- 
able destruction of the race and mtensifies the horror of mass 
death. 

Pride may better be called the fortification of the ego It is 
a powerful motive that may be appealed to at the undignified 
level of flattery — the “I know you are a very shrewd busmess- 
man, Mr. Smith,” approach It may also be geared to the 
demands of social environment — the “keeping-up with the 
Joneses” angle. 

People like to own things. Desire for possessions provides 
a motive which is very strong although it defies psychological 
analysis. It has been called the acquisitive instinct, and it is ex- 
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pressed at all levels Through it you may appeal to the man who 
collects old strmg, autographs, or cham stores 

The desire for adventure is a motive which may be de- 
pended upon to cut across many of these other apparently more 
sohd appeals It, too, is a rather hard one for the psychologists 
to hanMe, but the persuasive speaker shouldn’t neglect it. What 
other motive appeal can be made effective m the face of pride, 
possessions, sentiment, or survival? Yet apparently men have 
turned away from all of these to seek adventure. "V^^at else can 
explam the lure of the Himalayan mountains for people m all 
walks of life? Notice how often the men who risk their hves 
on the chffs and peaks five miles high are engmeers, English 
teachers, authors, and others whose presence there can only be 
explained on the basis of adventurousness. 

The treatment of love and hate as levers for securmg cer- 
tain responses need not keep us long. Everyone knows the 
bhndness of both these emotions, the all-absorbmg attention 
which they command when m full sway, and the attendant 
“moratorium” on logical and factual appeals. 

Sentiment is sometimes looked down upon when defined 
narrowly, but if one mcludes m it the feelmg of affection for all 
places and things, its usefulness in controlhng responses is evi- 
dent. Patriotism belongs here It is a tremendous dnvmg force. 
The feelmg one has for the old home town may also be a genu- 
me and strong one. This sentiment for the old home town is 
very durable A speaker before the Cahforma Society of lowans 
or Nebraskans can brmg tears to the eyes of West Coast residents 
who could not be coerced at gun pomt mto coimng back to 
either of those states but who soil feel strongly moved by refer- 
ences to the old familiar places. 

“Special motives also govern listeners" 

So much for the means by which the hstener may be made 
to respond as a human being. The problem of audience analysis 
would be a simple one indeed if it could stop here. Sometimes, 
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however, the speaker will appeal to these basic dnves with what 
he considers to be shrewdness and dispatch and yet will not get 
the response he desires This brings us to the second broad area 
of motivation — the special mouve appeals. Sometimes your 
hearer will not respond as a human bemg because he is a pro- 
fessor, a Presbytenan, an Elk, or a Democrat — in other words 
because of some social, pohacal, vocational, or fraternal identity 
which he also possesses Evidently, we must pursue our query 
about the listener well beyond his humanness and his probable 
reaction to the basic drives. 

Among the special factors govermng response let us con- 
sider first that of citizenship. It might make a difference m your 
results as a speaker if you knew from what town, what state or 
what nation the bulk of your hsteners come. For instance, peo- 
ple m small towns do know more about their neighbors than 
people m large towns People m various states are affected by 
certam identifymg elements in their environment. Com does 
make its impression upon people who hve in Iowa. Great Salt 
Lake and the Mormon background do impinge upon residents 
of Utah, and the facts of its one-time independence and great 
size have done somethmg to Texas 

At the national level, it will probably be wise not to accept 
for purposes of audience analysis the various national stereo- 
types. The speaker is not hkely to extract much value from the 
assumption that the Germans in his audience are prone to stub- 
bornness and detailed organization, the Irish to belhgerence and 
eerie romanticism, the Scotch to tightness. He will avoid the 
mistake of supposing all Englishmen to be humorless, all French- 
men to be volatile with a shght flavor of moral degeneracy, all 
Chinese to be possessed of phlegmatic dispositions There re- 
main for the speaker many levers for moving the thoughts and 
actions of various nationals which are hkely to be peculiar to 
those nationals — special motives which spring from the racial, 
pohtical, social, and economic environments of the countries m 
question. It is proper to warn the student of special-motive ap- 
peals not to forget that sometimes other special factors may nul- 
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My certain of these reasonably predictable national reactions. A 
difference in vocational or economic status may very effectively 
do this. Hence the European movie-goer who got his ideas of 
Americans from the cocktail-party, idle-nch background of the 
American movies might have a hard time making an impression 
on the average Amencan family. Equally the Ame rican travel- 
ing in Egypt imght find himself unable to cope with the com- 
paratively well-fed and comfortable Egyptians with whom he 
would most hkely come m contact after he had geared his 
thinking of Egyptians to the level of subsistence or actual 
starvation. 

There is a new classification of atizenship that has gamed 
some acceptance — the atizen of the world. As this concept 
gams more and more currency, speakers will doubtless be obhged 
to become acquamted with the special set of responses which 
may be expected from people who give their first allegiance to 
the world. 

The second special area of motive appeal is the vocational. 
This should need very httle elaboration for the readers of this 
book. The lawyer will at tunes best be reached as a lawyer 
The plumber has his own speaal mterests which have to do with 
little else than plumbmg. And the common laborer, too, is hkely 
to have his own special mterests accordmg to the mdustry m 
which he is workmg. It is unrealistic m the extreme for the 
speaker not to distmguish between the lawyers, plumbers, and 
(htch-diggers in his audience 

Not completely separable from vocational differences is the 
question of economic status, and this m turn has a strong bearmg 
upon social strata. Even the choice of suniles or examples may 
be affected for the mtelhgent speaker by his knowledge of the 
economic-vocational-social background of his listeners This is 
not mtended to encourage snobbery or to contribute to the set- 
tmg up of a caste soaety m Amenca, it is sunply to suggest that 
the areas of experience open to people of varymg wealth, voca- 
tional mterests and social identities are not likely to be the same 
As a result the person who would control the responses of people 
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representative of these various groups must talk their language 
and deal m their interests 

A third factor in determimng probable audience response 
IS the educational background. Education not only provides de- 
tailed facts and techniques to those who are educated, but also 
attempts to provide certain attitudes Differences in education 
among members of his audience must concern a speaker These 
differences will determine what examples it would be well to use 
with a certain audience Classical allusions are more hkely to 
have a point for the college-educated hstener, for instance, 
whereas similes based upon assembly-line mechanisms would 
have more significance for a factory worker. Quotations from 
Shakespeare, at least in Elizabethan English, are likely to mean 
more to the man who has studied hterature than to the man who 
has not. Occasionally an audience of people who have not gone 
to college will be completely up to following your classical and 
hterary allusions. It is simply safer to avoid too strong a reliance 
upon the content of the college course with non-college 
audiences. 

In connection with this factor, avoid overuse of the jargon 
of some narrow field of specialization In addressing groups 
which are not faimhar with his field, many a specialist has failed 
to convey his knowledge to popular audiences because they 
didn’t know what his words meant. It is advisable not to assume 
too much m the way of detailed technical knowledge from any 
general audience. Any enthusiastic specialist is hkely to be car- 
ried away. Watch yourself. 

From the standpomt of cultural background, it is usually 
safer to assume more of the high school graduate than of the 
listener who never finished grade school, and more of the college- 
educated listener than of the high school hstener. 

The sex of the hsteners will be a determimng factor m 
choice of subject, supporting material, and language. It is quite 
evident that the basic differences in intelhgence are more of kind 
than of degree as between man and woman. Actually, as far as 
probable abihty to comprehend what you had planned to say 
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goes, there is no significant difference Men have no reason to be 
patronizing in then selection of ideas for presentauon to audi- 
ences of women, but there are a few thmgs which the speaker 
should consider carefully m the matter of sex differences. 

The first of these is the environmental factor Women, by 
and large, wiU discuss clothing and hair styles with much more 
fervor and intentness than men, they will talk about sewing and 
cookmg with more sustamed enthusiasm They have been 
brought up to do so and they may be depended upon in a large 
number of cases to follow through The war plant activities of 
recent years have indicated that the abihty of women is remark- 
able, not to say alarming, m many of the more purely mecham- 
cal activities once thought pecuhar to men, but in general they 
will be more certainly mterested m traditionally femimne 
matters 

Men, on the other hand, are hkely to be interested for sub- 
stantially the same reasons m baseball scores, reciprocating en- 
gines, and other “pecuharly male matters.” References m these 
areas of speaal traditional mterests of men and women are much 
more hkely to be effective with audiences made up wholly of 
either men or women 

In view of frequent mamfestanons of smgularly bad taste 
on the part of people talking before mixed groups, it is probably 
a good idea to dehver a warnmg here Under no circumstances 
should the speaker use sex jokes before mixed audiences It is 
not a question of prudery, it is simply good sense not to nsk em- 
barrassmg your audience. 

There seems to be some support for the theory that whereas 
men are better able to grasp the broad concepts women are better 
able to master the details Certainly women are much better 
listeners than men when the matenal is tedious and elaborately 
itemized As a matter of fact women will show more determina- 
tion m staymg with the speaker who goes on for long periods m 
speeches loaded with the mmutiae of the subject. I thmk it is 
correct to go a step farther and say that women try harder to 
listen than men do. I trust that this will not act as an encourage- 
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ment to boring talkers before fenunme audiences After years 
of marveling at what women will endure at P.T.A , Women’s 
Club sessions, and the like I feel safe in suggestmg that perhaps 
they find less need for lively style and humor than do men. 

How old are the members of your audience? Naturally, it 
is not always possible to extract much profit from a consideranon 
of this question. Too many audiences run from mfant to oao- 
genarian However, there are times when a speaker can general- 
ize better if he can see that his audience is young or old Some 
experts would try to put a middle-age class m here too, but for 
audience analysis purposes, there is no middle age. The people 
who usually come m this class may better be thought of as the 
young-old or the old-young. Nevertheless, there are certam 
occasions upon which the speaker confronts an audience which is 
definitely young and possessed of the characteristics of youth, or 
definitely old. What may we generalize about the reactions of 
youth? 

First, the humor of the young is hkely to be broader, the 
comedy nearer to slapstick On a campus where I once worked 
we had a group of talented young men who presented an annual 
show which caused a considerable uproar because of the nature 
of the jokes used. The older element have had no trouble with 
the double meanings — they have at times worned over the more 
obvious biological references. Here we have a situation that 
thwarts correction. If the broad humor is curbed to the satis- 
faction of older critics, the younger element turns away from 
the show as dull and lacking in entertainment. This pretty well 
reveals the difference in the tastes of young and old in matters 
of humor. You as a speaker can make something of this if your 
audience is homogeneous. Youth, by and large, is more respon- 
sive to the appeals of adventure. It is inclined to be radical, or 
perhaps one should say, it wants to do something about the prob- 
lems which beset the race, hence, it can be actuated readily. One 
may safely act upon these observations even though everybody 
knows at least one hidebound reactionary of eighteen and a com- 
paratively ancient radical idealist or two. 
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As to the charactensd.es of the old upon which the speaker 
may rely, perhaps the foremost is conservatism. Whether from 
the wisdom of years or sheer wearmess of spirit, older people are 
less subject to violent responses, spontaneous agreements, and 
whole-hearted denials. Hence, the speaker is likely simply to 
have set his fifty-year-old listeners to thinkmg by the time the 
twenty-year-olds are anxious to be up and domg Life bemg a 
bruismg experience at best, a certam skepdcism and wanness is 
usually apparent m those who have hved longer. Perhaps one 
should add to this a reference to the tendency of the old to in- 
chne more to gentle sentiment than to fervor And finally, for 
the speaker to tread upon the opimons of older hsteners is a much 
more dangerous thmg than to suggest new direcdons to the 
young In this connection I recall how my father, a hfetime 
Repubhean, used to arise m his wrath and turn off the television 
set when a Democratic candidate appeared on the screen It 
took a httle kiddmg about fairness and confidence to get him to 
listen to the opposition at all As he used to put it, “I’m old 
enough to know what I know.” 

^^The listener is affected by his situation’’ 

The last of the specific factors we may call the immediate 
audience environment — the occasion, m other words It is pos- 
sible that the fact that you are speakmg on the Fourth of July or 
Mother’s Day should be more influential m determiiung the pre- 
dictable responses of your listeners than all of these other things 
There are ways m wtuch people behave m church, for example 
The occasion of a Sunday mormng sermon, the churchly at- 
mosphere, can make some people almost unrecognizable. A man 
may present one audience ensconced behind the desk at his place 
of busmess and a far different one with his feet propped on the 
clubhouse rail As a general thmg, men just don’t talk shop at 
dmner, although even here there may be a distinct difference 
between the get-acquamted luncheon of busy men and the 
more purely social dmner-at-home situation. Similarly, subtle 
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differences are noticeable between the situation in which the 
speaker stands and the hsteners are seated, both speaker and 
hsteners are seated, or the speaker is seated and the listeners are 
standing. 

Too little attention is devoted to the technique of speaking 
while sitting down Many of our effective pubhc speakers, in- 
deed, have neglected this so completely that they lose much of 
their effectiveness when speaking while seated 

It was frequently noted that Hitler never talked in small 
group meetings — he always made speeches. If you can get away 
from radio and television for conversation at home this will be 
your best chance to practice “sit-down” speaking Insist on real 
conversation — not sloppy “yep” and “nope” exchanges 

“Radio and television listening is diffeient" 

Audience response and the control of audience response are 
considerably comphcated on the popular mass media of radio 
and television. In the radio situation, obviously both speaker and 
listener are cut off from the benefits of immediate and direct 
visual contact, they lose the common advantage of gesture, pos- 
ture, and facial expression In TV the hstener sees the speaker 
but the speaker is still unable to see the audience But there are 
other situational differences. The speaker’s immediate environ- 
ment m the studio is hkely to mclude an audience which he can 
see and which is seated in a comparatively large group, as well 
as a battery of microphones and cameras which remind him 
rather inadequately of another audience seated comfortably in 
small groups in innumerable kinds of surroundings and over an 
area of hundreds of miles. It is highly questionable if any man 
is competent to cater fully to the speech needs of both these audi- 
ences at once Just as you do not dehver speeches before your 
family in the parlor, so you do not give fireside chats before 
audiences of 500 people in a large and acoustically unreliable 
hall. Yet the pubhc speaker whose voice may rise as he sways 
a large audience at the convention may sound hke a half- 
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hystencal ham when his voice comes from your hvmg room tele- 
vision set. 

The problem of just how the speaker is eventually going to 
be effective with this completely unpredictable audience m a 
completely unpredictable environmental situation has not as yet 
been solved Present expenence would seem to indicate that 
higher speed, the use of more sustamed and more obvious atten- 
tion-getters, and unfortunately a less exhaustive treatment of the 
subject are all helpful m preventing the listeners wherever they 
are, from turning the knob About all that can be recommended 
defimtely, however, for the radio and TV speaker is that he be- 
come an effective speaker accordmg to the old and time-honored 
rules of speech. This will be his best protection against failure. 

EXERCISES 

1 Audience management 

(1) Find in a presidential report to the nation evidence that the 
speaker has analyzed his vast audience Has he done it effectively^ 
See if you can find appeals of the following k i nds 

survival patriotism 

pride hate 

desire for adventure 

(2) Prepare about 250 words designed to win support for a 
new recreation center from 

young people old people 

men women 

property owners non-property owners 

(3) You are tiying to sell a five-year-old automobile It’s a 
two-door hard-top, red with black trim, power brakes, power steer- 
ing, and window controls There is a agarette bum on the back 
seat The speedometer reads 55,000 miles 

Your prospect is a teen-ager after his first car 
Your prospect is an elderly man whose wife is along 
What will you say, and what points will you stress in each of 
the situanons^’ 
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(4) You are to introduce a Yugoslavian offiaal to a small town 
forum audience. What will you say? Will you call attention to the 
Commumst identity of his country or ignore it? Will you make any 
hght references to the obvious delicacy of the situation? Will you 
mention Umted States’ gifts to Yugoslavia? 

(5) You are addressing a group of Jewish merchants. Will 
you tell a story in Yiddish dialect? Will you make remarks based 
on traditional Jewish qualities? If you have to mention the Israel- 
Egyptian conflict wiU you take sides m any way or will you try to 
be neutral? 

(6) Prepare a hundred words explaimng the misdeeds of a la- 
bor leader or a banker to a meeting of business men, then do the same 
for a umon meeting 

(7) Take a copy of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, extracts 
from Churchill’s Their Finest Hour, or a passage from Webster’s 
Reply to Hayne Sit down at a table and read this material with as 
much force and feeling as you can muster How did it feel? Did 
you feel mhibited or restrained by the fact you were seated? Try 
the same thing with an editorial from a newspaper Practice this 
land of talking until the unnatural feeling wears off. 

(8) Get m front of a microphone and use the same materials 
suggested in Exerase 7 Try to visualize a group of listeners seated 
easily in a hving room or TV room Notice the special diJfficulty of 
gettmg adjusted to this situation in which you can’t see the audience 
Try for poise and directness under these circumstances 
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Audiences open have prevailing moodi’’ 

Often a consideration of the motives just discussed will 
make it possible for the speaker to identify the prevailmg at- 
titude or mood of the audience before he addresses it These 
prevailmg audience attitudes may be hsted as follows ( 1 ) agree- 
ment and acceptance, (2) mdifference or suspended judgment, 
and (3) hostihty or opposition The first of these is not neces- 
sarily as pleasant for all concerned as it might seem. Many a 
speaker has seethed mwardly m frustration as a smihng audience 
pleasantly accepted everything he said. The speaker who wants 
action more than “amen” sometimes feels that his words are 
bemg hterally smothered m sweet acceptance. The perfectly 
agreeable audience can be maddemng to the speaker who wants 
results. The wnter has been asked by dozens of fund raisers how 
to get prospective contributors to qmt congratulatmg them on 
the worth-whileness of their cause and to dig down after the 
money He has commiserated with harassed insurance salesmen 
who encountered the impenetrable wall of absolute verbal agree- 
ment and came away without results If your audience belongs 
in this category, your best means for movmg them is through 
the emotional appeals. Added logical-factual materials are 
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likely to be futile Tell them good businessmen and sound ati- 
zens have all done what you want them to do, tell them they 
owe It to their loved ones, tell them the man down the street 
has already done it, remind them that faith without works is 
dead — that there is something a little ridiculous about passive 
agreement You might have to be a httle hard on them — for 
their own good, of course. 

Let us turn to a consideration of the audience that seems to 
be predominantly without any feeling either way about you or 
your subject. Tins audience is waiting to be moved and your 
first responsibility is to gam their interest. Acquaint them with 
the problem you wish to solve, make vital to them the informa- 
tion you wish to communicate, and it usually is easier to get re- 
sults from them than from the first type. We have already dis- 
cussed the necessity of becommg the spokesman of the listeners. 
This IS especially important with fundamentally indiflFerent au- 
diences. Make dehberate efforts to interest these people in your 
ideas by refernng to common ground, by giving them good rea- 
son to beheve that their previous lack of interest was stnctly an 
oversight which can now be corrected, and by relating your idea 
to their experience and needs. 

“Gettmg a bearing from hostile listeners'''' 

One of the most chaUengmg problems that the speaker may 
face is that of secunng a hearing from a hostile audience. The 
following methods should apply whether the situation be one 
in which a well-liked speaker presents an unpalatable idea or a 
disliked speaker presents an idea which is not particularly objec- 
tionable. 

The first method to be recommended is the absolute frank- 
ness approach Here a speaker begins by recognizing the hos- 
tility toward himself or his idea. He comes nght out and says 
“I know you don’t hke me” or “I know you won’t hke what I 
am gomg to tell you.” Having thus put his cards on the table, he 
has more or less challenged the sportsmanship of the listeners. 
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Most audiences in most situations will respond and the speaker 
will have his hearing If you challenge the average man on his 
sense of fair play, he will be fair if it lulls him 

The second method is the mood of agreement. To achieve 
this, the speaker starts by making several statements with which 
few, if any, of the people m his audience can disagree He asks 
questions with “yes” answers and soon his hsteners reahze that 
they have a lot m common with him They find it easier to say 
“yes” to the really key questions. Start with your listeners as 
human bemgs — “No man hkes to be alone ” Go a httle closer, 
touch them as Americans — “Our country is based on its citi- 
zens’ will to cooperate ” Move closer — “This state can be 
proud that it was one of the early defenders of democracy ” 
Now to the town or area — “This city of ours is a cooperative 
enterprise It is great because its people have worked together ” 
Now your listeners are m the spint — they are saying “yes” 
Now make your proposal Thus a mood of agreement may be 
used to get a hearing from listeners who come deterrmned not to 
give It 

The third sound procedure may be called the method of 
concession Frequently, you may gam personal acceptabihty 
and a good hearing for your proposal by startmg right out with 
a few admissions not only of the lack of perfection m your plan 
or product but of the vahdity and good quahties of competmg 
plans and products If the speaker doesn’t carry this too far and 
if he always remembers to follow each concession with that all- 
important “however,” this may be one of the most disarming of 
the approaches to an ill-disposed listener. 

A fourth method — and one recommended here with some 
hesitation — IS that of making your proposal logically mescap- 
able The speaker presents the facts and arguments so over- 
whelimngly that the mmd must accept them regardless of feel- 
ings toward the speaker or his proposal If you are sure that 
your listeners are umformly mtelligent and reasonable and if you 
are sure that they have ample time, you may attempt this method 
It is recommended reluctantly because most of us have seen ideas 
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rejected even when all reason and evidence seem to cry for their 
acceptance. The method is unrehable because people so rarely 
do what, beyond all reasonable doubt, they should be doing 

“Attention is given through the senses” 

A great deal has been said about the necessity for command- 
ing the attention of hsteners. It is as true as it was when the psy- 
chologist William James said it, that “what holds attention, 
determmes action ” Attention from his listeners is absolutely es- 
sential, then, to the successful speaker. But just what is attention 
and how is it mamfested? How do hsteners attend to speakers? 
And can we expect 100 per cent attention? As to how people 
attend, it is quite evident that they do so through the ear and the 
eye. The auditory sense is the main medium through which the 
hstener follows along with the speaker, but when the speaker is 
withm view of the audience, the visual sense is also important. 
The auditory and visual evidences of attention go together as a 
matter of fact, hence a group of people gathered around a radio 
hstemng to a speaker are hkely to have their glances fixed upon 
the expanse of cloth and wooden slats m front of the receiving 
set at time when they are bemg most attentive very much as they 
would with television. The “attentive” look provides the best 
means that the speaker has for checking on the attentiveness of 
an audience 

Attention bemg as important as it is, the speaker is occa- 
sionally tempted to employ devices for getting attention only to 
find that he has it where he doesn’t particularly want it. For 
example, the speaker may engage m some wild and eccentric ac- 
tion or may bellow occasionaUy to stir flagging attention, and 
then discover that his hsteners are attending to his pecuhar ac- 
tions and tones, whereas the idea he is trying to commumcate is 
attended to no better than it was before. Any physical actions 
or vanations m pitch and volume should be related specifically 
to the idea, should be motivated by that idea and should intensify 
the listener’s attention to the idea. A man with eccentric actions, 
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The Saturday Evening Post 

“As I WAS SAYING . . 


distracting voice mannerisms or attention-sphttmg peculianties 
of diction IS likely to be his own worst enemy 

As for 100 per cent attention, the wise speaker doesn’t ex- 
pect It Undivided attention is probably out of the question 
What you should aim at is a good percentage All of us have 
heard speeches on subjects so inherently mteresting that we at- 
tended at the start m spite of obstacles set up by the speaker, 
only to find ourselves losmg mterest as the speaker contmued his 
deadly work. We have also had the expenence of starting 
“cold” as listeners to mtrinsically dull subjects only to be earned 
away by effective presentation to the point where we attended 
closely Sometimes, of course, the basically mteresting subject 
presented by an effective speaker will not hold attention because 
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of some element m the physical environment Hard and uncom- 
fortable chairs may be a factor here. A thwarting position be- 
hind a column or other visual obstruction may cancel out the 
best attention-getting attempts The wnter has been m speech 
situations where for sheer improvement of attention one raised 
wmdow would have been worth five striking illustrations 

“Some good attention-getters” 

There are certain devices which are almost unfailmgly ef- 
fective in gaimng or reclaiming the attention of hsteners One of 
these is the story. Whether man has an inherent weakness for a 
good story or whether the taste is cultivated through a childhood 
of bedtime stories makes no real difference. The point is that the 
prospect of a story makes everyone sit up and listen, and the 
speaker who has a good story and tells it well has two stnkes on 
any audience The story may be used in the very beginnmg to 
fix attention, it nnay be used anywhere in the speech to re- 
establish flaggmg attention, or it may render the conclusion 
memorable. It may be dramatized vividly or it may be dehvered 
without any flourishes. Some storytellers feel that attention is 
better assured when a wide range of volume and radical changes 
in rate are employed. It seems to the writer that if the audience 
IS so far gone as to need such measures it may be too late. More 
violent gestures may contribute to the process of arresting atten- 
tion when it has been lost. I inchne to the idea, however, that 
the chief virtue of the story lies in the form and language rather 
than in eccentricities of presentation. 

“Questions demand answers” 

The question is effective for gettmg attention Since the 
earliest days of speechmakmg this device has been used with good 
results. When the listener is asked what he thinks of a certain 
line of procedure or what his opimon is of someone under dis- 
cussion he tends immediately to try to frame an adequate answer, 
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and m his effort to do this he attends with special care to what 
the speaker has to say. Just as long as a question causes this 
focusing of the audience’s forces, speeches will continue to be 
introduced by questions. There will almost certainly be times 
when this device will be worth trymg m your speaking 

“The tte-m invites attention^^ 

Another good method for concentrating attention upon 
what you have to say may best be called the tie-in This con- 
sists simply of takmg a httle time to indicate your awareness of 
what has gone on before you got up to speak Frequently, when 
you take the floor or first gam an audience with an interviewee 
your hstener’s attention is still focused on what he was doing 
or heanng before you came in. You can hasten the transfer of 
his mterest to your remarks by making some brief reference to 
what has gone before This not only provides a release for the 
listener but is hkely to enhance the speaker’s personal prestige 
Surely all of us have been irritated by the speaker who comes 
bargmg mto our consaousness unheralded and without prehim- 
nanes and goes bhndly and stubbornly ahead with what he came 
to say as if he operated m a vacuum. Suppose a man has been 
exposed all day to a succession of desperately senous reports, 
each submitted m its own httle compartment and as if nothmg 
else existed. It is easy to see that a httle relaxed comment indi- 
cating awareness of the outer world would come to such a man 
like water m a desert. 

“Challenging statements, startling statements and paradoxes 
also vsork!’ 

The challenging statement with its suggestion of doubt as 
to the listeners’ abihty to do what they are bemg called upon to 
do, also draws attention As soon as a man casts doubt on our 
motives or capacities, we become alert and attentive After all, 
if we are not carefully on the defensive, how shall we show him 
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up? The challenge with a flavor of antagonism must be used 
sparingly, as when the speaker begins by saying, “I suppose I’m 
wasting my time telling you this,” or, “Of course you can’t do 
much about this problem ” This must be done with due refer- 
ence to the comment contamed m The Vvrpnim, “When you 
say that, smile ” 

Sometimes the pubhc speaker may find suspense the best 
means of sustammg attention A generation brought up on the 
soap opera will always be around for the next episode I heard a 
very fine example of suspense built up by withholdmg the solu- 
tion while developing several extremely knotty problems for the 
audience The speaker mtroduced a whole senes of questions 
as follows What if the French won’t fight? Can we trust West 
Germany? Are the Japanese just waitmg for a chance? Is Italy 
worth havmg on our side?, and so on. Fmally, when the audi- 
ence was hterally swamped m problems, each mtensified to the 
ultimate degree, the speaker came through with some encourag- 
mg answers. 

In the narrative speech the possibihnes are almost unlimited. 
The storyteller can build suspense almost at will by keepmg his 
listeners guessmg as to the outcome of his tale 

In speakmg for immediate results m most fields, however, 
long sustamed suspense is rarely feasible. If obscurity is gomg 
to mterfere with your purpose even for a short while, suspense 
will lose more than it will gam 

The startltng remark is also a good attention-getter A lec- 
turer on cancer recently jarred his audience by holdmg up a 
cigarette and saymg, “Twelve hundred men comimtted smcide 
last year with guns. Durmg that penod ten milhon people used 
the cigarette for the same purpose ” 

At an education convenuon last year a speaker began a 
^ech with the statement, “You’re a chump to stay m teaching.” 
We all listened carefully I have often made a bid for the atten- 
tion of a fadmg class by askmg the question, “What time is it?” 
Students, shocked to find the instructor thinkmg along the same 
Imes as they have been, are perceptibly more alert for a while. 
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The paradox, or self-contaradictory statement, may be very 
useful m laying hold upon audience attention especially at the 
begimung of a speech. Recently, a speaker at a meetmg of oil 
men opened his remarks with the statement, “If we keep on 
buildmg America at the present rate, there will soon be nothmg 
left of It.” This IS a typical paradox. In its effective combina- 
tion of suspense and challenge, the paradox has no equal as an 
introductory device. Avoid the too evident reachmg for para- 
dox or the use of lU-devised paradoxes in which the contrast is 
not vivid 

To summarize the problem of attention, don’t expect per- 
fect attention, remember that your only levers are visual and au- 
ditory, pay attention to your audience if you want their atten- 
tion, select facts and examples with impact, get clear and vivid 
language, use variety of pitch and speed, and try silence occa- 
sionally to brmg your auience back 


EXERCISES 

1. Frevathng moods 

You are trymg to meet a quota for the blood bank Prepare a 
fifty-word appeal calculated to get action from an indifferent group. 
Do the same for a group that is given to hp service, and for a group 
that is openly disapprovmg of the whole idea of blood-giving 

2 Attention-getters 

Work out attention-getters for the following situations 

(1) You have taken the floor right after a very amusmg 
speaker The crowd is stdl chuckhng. Your topic is senous and 
important 

(2) You are trying to sell life insurance to a man who is known 
to have expressed an unfavorable opmion of msurance m all ite forms 

(3) You have been taUong for about forty mmutes and have 
about ten more minutes of significant matenal to present. Your lis- 
teners are gettmg openly restless and mattenove. 
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Check the next speech you hear for “tie-ins,” rhetorical ques- 
tions, shock statements, and stories Did the speaker use any of 
them^^ All of them> Did they seem effective in helping him to hold 
attention^ Did you notice any places where any of them might have 
been used to advantage^ 

3 Helping yourself to attention 

(1) You have called a meeting in your office There are five 
people present You have three comfortable chairs, two small and 
squeaky chairs Two of the group are facing an afternoon sun at 
your window The temperature is about 65 You didn’t organize 
your talk — figured you needn’t bother with that in an informal ses- 
sion You called the meeting for five-thirty on Friday evening and 
It will take about an hour What can you do to improve the atten- 
tion at this meeting^^ 

(2) Next time you find it hard to listen to a speaker, analyze 
the situation Jot down a hst of the things that kept you from hs- 
temng 
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SUBJECT AND PURPOSE 


''‘The subject ts usually provided''' 

In formal courses in speakmg, a great deal of attention is fre- 
quently given to the selection of a subject. As a matter of fact, 
this IS not a very serious problem m a large number of speech 
situations and is not likely to concern the prospective speaker at 
all on most of the speech occasions Once you get out of the 
arofiaal classroom situation, your subjects are usually ready- 
made A man takes the floor because something that has been 
discussed or proposed in the mass meetmg, council session, or 
directors’ meeting has made it advisable for him to give his ideas 
and feehngs on the subject Even m the more formal speech 
situations a topic is usually assigned You vsnll have many more 
mvitations to talk on some speafic subject than you will just to 
come and talk Often the nature of your job and the basis of 
your reputation dictate what you will talk about The problem 
here, then, is predominantly not one of what subject to use but 
of how best to develop and present the subject already provided. 

Of course, if one becomes a professional lecturer and goes 
about talkmg to audiences who must pay to hear him, the selec- 
tion of a subject becomes more important. For such a speaker, 
the stress must be carried even beyond the selection of a subject, 
the wording of the title itself must be made catchy. For most of 
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US, however, it is safe to say that concern for a title to our re- 
marks is extremely small. The insurance salesman doesn’t an- 
nounce to his prospect that he is now gomg to talk for five mm- 
utes on somet^g snappy such as “How to Live Happily Ever 
After,” or “A Matter of Life or Death ” The lawyer does not 
ask the judge to mtroduce him to the jury and announce his sub- 
ject as “It Might Have Been You” or “Society Is the Real 
Crunmal ” Nme times out of ten the personnel man goes about 
his business of influencmg morale without announcmg he is 
about to discuss some such subject as “You Don’t Have to Work 
Here” or “It’s Your Busmess ” 

“Ho-zr to pck a tope” 

If you have been asked to make a speech, and the assignment 
IS not more defimte than that, then the question arises of what 
to talk about Consider the followmg sources Your best leads 
will he here. First, review the vanous fields of special mterest 
about which you know most After all it’s you they have asked 
to speak. Don’t be afraid to talk shop Examine the possibihties 
of your own field of activity. Your own vocational mterests 
might well be made the topic of a fine speech 

What about your hobbies? Often a man feels that his side- 
line activities can’t possibly be of any mterest to others — as often 
as not he is wrong to feel this way The very appeals that drew 
you to a hobby will very likely work upon your audience m the 
same way. 

There is a well-estabhshed agreement among wnters and 
speakers that the two most mterestmg sources for topics are the 
very well known and the completely new and strange For a 
good compamon on tram or plane there is no one hke the man 
who has been to strange and exotic places — unless it be the man 
who turns out to have come from the old home town If you 
can’t regale them with tales from the South Sea Islands, tell them 
about the old comer drugstore and what happend to the gang 
that used to hang out there 
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In terms of audience appeal these two sources are about 
even. Deal m the commonplaces — the thmgs that will strike a 
familiar note with your listeners. People want to hear about the 
people they know They smile at the troubles of the kid next 
door, they worry about the problems of the folks down the 
street. Audiences like to feel that they are on fa miliar ground. 
If such ideas are made vmd by hvely presentation they will 
please people. 

As for the exotic, the strange and different, not very many 
of us have the background for such topics. If you have been 
places and seen thmgs — and have reacted to your experiences — 
you are ready for most audiences I recall a friend of mme who 
was the envy of us all He held an able seaman card and had 
traveled all about the earth, visitmg all the lands we dream about. 
The trouble was, as we found out upon his return, he hadn’t 
reacted to any of this experience except m the most routme and 
prosaic ways Yes, he had been through the Panama Canal, but 
all he brought back from it was a land of tourist post card, “kiss 
of the oceans” approach True, he had spent weeks in Egypt, 
but about all he brought away was the “camel agamst the sunset,” 
Baedeker Sphinx routines And a final warmng Most of us 
would as soon listen to a report on someone’s operation, well told, 
as to watch those colored shdes you took last year m Arizona, if 
you can’t give us that httle extra detail that makes them special. 

Check the occasion on which you are to speak The occa- 
sion often suggests good subjects The patriotic hohday session 
might call forth a eulogy of some great national leader or an 
appreciation of national strength or virtue It might even pro- 
voke a warning or a plea for re-exammation of our world posi- 
tion on key issues It’s true that some people can manage to 
work any situation around imtil it provides an excuse for their 
favorite remarks There was the office m which the personnel 
used to wonder each day what the boss would talk about besides 
his new grandson Sometimes a justifiable use may be made of 
occasions to brmg attention to rather remote matters that none- 
theless need talkin g about In a speech at the dedicanon of a 
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federal building Theodore Roosevelt took the opportunity to 
dehver some famous remarks on “Muck Rakmg ” A fine pro- 
phetic vision of a future great America was given by Darnel 
Webster at the dedication of the Bunker Hill Monument. And 
m more recent times Winston Churchill has used a commence- 
ment service at a small Midwestern college as the occasion for a 
key utterance on mtemational pohcy More often, however, the 
occasion wiU suggest topics that relate defimtely to it To put 
It another way, a Fourth of July picmc may safely be ehmmated 
as the place for your talk on how to make delicious devil’s food 
cake or your pet treatise on how to tie trout flies 

Once m a while it is wise to talk “from ignorance.” That 
IS to say if you are talkmg at a dinner of transportation men, and 
you know very httle about the hauhng busmess, you can give 
them a very mteresting time by providmg them with the lay 
reaction to various problems mvolved m transportation I have 
used this approach with success before a number of professional 
clubs and conventions 

“The purpose is all-important” 

Generally the practical speaker m a practical situation 
doesn’t have to worry about a subject. The subject is at hand. 
His real concern has to do with purpose. In other words, in dis- 
cussmg the subject he must decide just what purpose he intends 
to achieve. This matter of purpose cannot be stressed too much 
for speakers. It should be perfectly plam that no effective pur- 
pose IS accomphshed by people who have not set out to achieve 
defimte goals Be sure to get your objective clearly in mmd 
before you start talkmg If your speech is to be impromptu — 
that IS, if you are gomg to speak out m a meeting because you 
can’t keep still any longer — take time to dunk out in a specific 
sentence just what your purpose is gomg to be. Even on such 
short notice you must take time for this. You always have time 
to figure out your purpose. Anything you are hkely to say 
without a specific purpose will be better unsaid anyway. Ordi- 
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narily, of course, when you have a httle more time, a few mm- 
utes or a few hours, the first step m speech composition should 
be to write out m a full sentence the purpose of your speech If 
your speech is primarily persuasive, this may be expressed in the 
form of a statement of the response desired The desired re- 
sponse hsted for each assignment in Part Four is a matter of 
general purpose The specific purpose must be worked out for 
each speech as it comes along. For example, if your general pur- 
pose is to inform your hsteners, your specific purpose might be 
to tell the hsteners how to select a suburban house, how a bill 
becomes a law, or how to get on a quiz program. 

EXERCISES 

How to pick a topic 

Analyze your personal supply of possible topics for speech 
Make a list for each of the following areas of interest 

1 Early life experiences 

2 Places where you have hved or visited 

3 Jobs you have held 

4 Interesting non-vocational assignments you have had 

5 Your hobbies or sidelmes 

6 Your associations with well-known people 

7 Associations with less well-known but interesting people 

Analyze at least three speeches you have heard recently An- 
swer the following questions about each of them 

1 Did the speaker draw primarily on personal experience and 
knowledge^ 

2 Did he brmg a new and fresh viewpomt to fairly common ma- 
terials^ 

3 Did he make use of unusual experiences m the speech^ 

4 Was the topic one that only this speaker could have discussed^ 

5 Did most of the ideas seem to come “second hand”^ 

The Specific Purpose 

You have been asked to speak about your work on the com- 
munity chest drive What purpose will you try to accomplish^ 
Will you 
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h Simply make an appeal for further support of the drive? 

2. Urge upon the audience the addition of certam activities not now 
mcluded? 

3 Suggest specific increases in pledges for your hsteners? 

4 Recommend an overall change m the drived 

5. Appeal directly to this audience for help in carrymg on the 
campaign? 

6, Simply report on the progress of the drive to date? 

You have been asked to introduce the guest speaker at an im- 
portant dinner. Will you 

1. Stress his accomphshments in the field to be discussed? 

2 Tell some httle-known facts about him? 

3 Let the listeners know what makes this man an especially good 
speaker for the occasion? 

4 Stress your guest’s reputation as a speaker? 

5. Simply tell jokes at his expense? 

Analyze three speeches you have heard recently Check the 
followmg for each of them: 

1 Was there a clear-cut specific purpose? 

2 Was It stated early and ummstakably? 

3 Were you obhged to guess at the purpose? 

4 Was there no discermble purpose? 

5 Did the speaker always remember his stated purpose? 

6 Considermg everythmg, were you disappomted m the purpose 
selected by this speaker in this situauon? 
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OF POINTS 


“Use few points” 

Having decided upon your specific purpose and having 
either chosen or been confronted by your subject, you will take 
the next step — that of selection and arrangement of main pomts 
Although, of course, this may not be made a hard and fast rule. 
It is advisable not to go beyond five m the number of main pomts. 
This is simply a question of efficiency It is doubtful that the 
listener wiU make much of ten or fifteen pomts presented m 
rapid succession. He is much more likely to remember all of 
three pomts than he is to remember any of eight or mne. The 
element of available tune enters here, too. If the speaker has a 
half-hour m which to develop a subject and there are seven 
phases of the subject which occur to him, on each of which he 
feels he ought to spend ten mmutes, his problem is one of selec- 
tion. He might decide to develop three of these pomts for ap- 
proximately ten mmutes apiece, he might decide to treat three 
of them at some length and throw m the other four as best he 
can, he might decide to touch lightly on each of the seven or he 
might deade to go as far as he can and stop when the time is up 
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Ordinarily, it is better to do the first of these things — give an 
adequate treatment of a smaller number of selected pomts Hav- 
mg arrived at a list of all the pomts which could be considered, 
the speaker may limit and select mtelhgently along the foUowmg 
hnes He may choose those pomts which are most hkely to ap- 
peal to his particular audience. He may consider the pomts on 
which he is best informed or m which he is most interested Pos- 
sibly he may get a clue from the occasion or perhaps he must use 
certam of these pomts if he is to accomplish his purpose 

We have been talkmg here, of course, about limitation and 
selection of pomts where time demands it. Actually, the fore- 
going recommendations apply m practically all speech situations 
even when theoretically the speaker has aU day There is a very 
definite limi t to the amount of elaboration which the average 
listener can assimilate whether he has an hour or ten mmutes, 
and It is a good general rule for the speaker to keep down the 
number of pomts. But havmg selected the points, you have the 
job of arrangmg them m the best order or at least m a good order. 

“There are several methods of arrangement'’ 

Several methods of arrangement are worth considermg, 
such as mducuve, deductive, causal, chronological (either narra- 
tive or process), problem-soluuon, and “strmg of beads” or acci- 
dental Here agam it is quite likely that a lot of fussmg is un- 
necessary. Frequently your subject and purpose will force upon 
you a certam land of arrangement If your purpose is to state 
a problem and suggest a solution, your form of arrangement is all 
settled for you If you are explainmg an experiment, step by 
step, or telling about a vacation trip, a time order is mescapable 
If It IS your purpose to identify a cause, logical order of cause 
and effect is a must. The foUowmg examples are worth lookmg 
over. 
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Problem-Solution Pattern 

Lefs Face It* The Guaranteed Annual Wage 

L There is a need m the United States for the guaranteed annual 
wage, because 

A. Unemployment is still a major problem 
1 In seasonal industries 

2. Among workers in marginal industries 

3 During retoohng and plant development periods and be- 
cause 

B. Present means for insuring laid-off workers’ income are inad- 
equate, since 

1 Most states’ unemployment insurance laws provide only 
a small amount, 

a Some states give as little as $20 weekly 
b None give more than Vz of normal pay, and 

2 In an era of credit and payment plans this is bad economy, 
for 

a It causes hardship for workers 
b It also does damage to retail trade, and because 

C. The payroll of labor is the most important element in our 
national income, since 

1 Wages add up to over 80 per cent of our buying power 

2 The lower income brackets supply most of our income 
tax 

IL The guaranteed annual wage is practicable, smce 

A. It puts an industrial cost on the industry where it belongs, 
since 

1 Company A provides funds for its own workers only 

2 Out of Its own income, and 

3. Doesn’t have to support other ill-stabihzed industries’ 
working staff, and because 

B. This cost is not burdensome, smce 

1 Over 200 such plans are already functionmg, for example- 
a Nunn-Bush 
b Hormel Packing 
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2. The automobile mdustry is experiencing no trouble with 
recent plans, for 

a Recent lay-oflFs m Detroit were cushioned for workers 
b Proposals are not for cutting down of auto industry- 
plans, but for extending them 

III. Therefore we may assume that the industries of the United States 
should adopt the guaranteed annual wage, because 

A. The need is great for guaranteed year-round worker income, 
and 

B. Guaranteed annual wages withm the industries is a proper 
and workable answer to this need 

The Narrative-Chronological Order 

Out Over Kicking Horse Pass 

L The trip was part of a long-planned summer in Canada 
A We’ve all heard about seeing America first 

1 My friend Bob and I had already visited Mexico 

2 Had been by boat to Alaska 

3 Had touched in all but three of the states 
4. Had hked all of it 

B, In 1948 we had finally reached Banff in the Canadian Rockies 

1 Found It one of the most magnificent mountain areas in the 
world 

2 But then someone told us we hadn’t seen anything until we 
went out over Kicking Horse Pass Bob was picture hun- 
gV 

IL So we decided to go and I want to tell the consequences 
A. We decided to drive over and rough it a bit 
1. Took a tent and promised to use it 

2 Brought along cooking equipment and the food to cook 
mit 

3 Left everything sissy at Lake Louise 

B We saw many interesting sights in the forenoon 

1 Natural bridge 

2 Mt Eisenhower 

3 Glaciers 

4. Wild mountain sheep 
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C. We camped at noon and went native 

1. Found tent-pitchmg no picnic but made it 
2 Found cooking over open fire messy 
3. But the results even messier 
4 Straightened camp after takmg luggage from car 

D. We tried our hand at mountam climbing 
L Picked Ml Temple 

2 Walked over to its base — a two-hour jaunt that looked like 
ten imnutes 

3. Started up as directed by hostile gmde 

4 Nearly died before either would cry uncle 

5 Bob’s nosebleed allowed us to qmt with honor 

6 Spectacular thunderstorm and ram hit us on way down 

E. After that we had nothmg but trouble 

1. Wet going slowed us — mvited stone bruises 

2 We arrived in camp, after a lost spell, around 10: 30 p 

3 For some reason our tent had leaked 

4 Our change was from dripping wet clothes to merely 
soggy ones 

5 The fire wouldn’t start 

6 , Finally we threw things together and drove on 

7 Long hours later we turned m at a cabin camp at sunrise 
and slept until noon 

III. The moral is probably this Don’t camp out — use the facihties. 
P S The pictures were great — and most people don^t get the 
story with them. 


The Inductive Pattern 

From Winston Churchill’s speech, Europe tn Suspense, de- 
livered in a broadcast message to the people of the Umted States 
on August 8, 1939, we have the foUowmg fine example of the 
inductive pattern 

1. It was only last year the Nazis liberated Austria from the hor- 
rors of self-government. 

II, It was only m March they freed the Czechoslovak Repubhc 
from the misery of independent existence. 
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IT T, It IS only two years ago that Signor Mussolini gave the ancient 
kingdom of Abyssima its Magna Charta 
IV. It IS only two months ago that htde Albama got its wnt of 
Habeas Corpus, and Mussolim sent in his Bill of Rights for King 
Zog to pay. 

V. Why, even at this moment, the mountaineers of Tyrol, a 
German-spealong population who have dwelt in their beautiful 
valleys for a thousand years, are bemg liberated, that is to say, 
uprooted, from the land they love 

VI From all these acavines we must conclude that the fascist pow- 
ers are bent on aggression and mtend to contmue it 

If you have a choice, and some one form of arrangement 
IS not imperative, then your mam concern becomes one of the 
order m which you will place your pomts Here you might 
come up against the old argument about primacy versus recency. 
If you have a certam pomt which you are especially anxious to 
get across to your hstener should it be handled first or should it 
come last m your speech? The more students of the psychology 
of leammg work on this problem the less certam they are of the 
answer. In their second fight for the middleweight title Gene 
Fulmer and Ray Robinson suggested an answer to this question. 
Fulmer landed the first punch — and the next hundred, too, for 
that matter. In the fifth round you will remember Robmson 
landed a punch. It was dehvered much later than the Fulmer 
blows but It was decisive. It was later but better Here’s the 
answer: It isn’t decisive how early or how late a pomt is mtro- 
duced m your speech Much more important is how effectively 
it IS presented. 

'^Introduction, body, and conclusior^^ 

Every speech must begm somewhere, contmue for some 
time, and end somewhere, but for the best results the mtroduc- 
tion should be more than simply the place where the speaker 
starts talkmg By the same token, the conclusion should be more 
than simply the pomt at which the speaker stops vocahzmg. The 
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introduction should be a carefully considered division of the 
speech It should be designed to perform one or more of the fol- 
lowing three functions it should mtroduce the speaker to his 
listeners, it should introduce the subject to the listener, and/or it 
should set the mood of the audience Many effective speakers, 
begmmng with Qcero, have concentrated on the securmg of per- 
sonal acceptance m the openmg remarks. They favor using the 
begmmng of the speech for fixmg an impression of then good 
will, authoritativeness, and sound character. If your reputation 
does not precede you or if you have not been introduced by an- 
other speaker m a separate speech, there is perhaps no better way 
to use the mtroduction. You may comment favorably on your 
listener or his commumty, reveal a shrewd knowledge of the 
prevaihng interests m the audience or tell a reveahng story about 
yourself 

If the speaker decides to use the mtroduction simply to ac- 
quaint the audience with his subject and purpose, he may decide 
that It is enough to begm directly with the topic sentence of the 
speech If he feels no necessity for sellmg himself to the audi- 
ence or trymg to estabhsh a mood, he may simply begm by say- 
mg, “I mtend to talk to you for the next few minutes 
about . . ,” and then plunge nght mto the body of his speech. 

There are many situations m which a speaker is better off to cut 
out a lot of prehmmary chatter and go right to the pomt If 
advance analysis of the audience seems to call for it, the mtroduc- 
tion may be used to set the mood of the audience If, for exam- 
ple, you have reason to anticipate hostihty, you will want to 
spend some traie m working for a mood of agreement. If the 
audience is likely to be basically indifferent, mtroductory time 
may be spent wisely m estabhshmg “rapport ” Fmally, what- 
ever function you decide upon for your mtroduction, remember 
not to prepare it until you have pretty well completed the rest 
of your speech After all, you can’t mtroduce a speech you 
haven’t even worked out yet. 

No matter which of the earher mentioned methods of ar- 
rangement you may decide to use m the body of the speech, the 
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total effect should be one of compactness and logical consistency. 
The pomts should form a pattern and each pomt should be sup- 
ported adequately The sources of supportmg material are 
treated elsewhere m this book and they should be drawn upon 
mtelhgendy m the body of any speech 

The conclusion of a speech should provide an effect of 
finahty. The speech should seem to end and not merely cease to 
continue. The audience should have a defimte feehng that what 
you got up there to say has been said Several types of conclu- 
sion are usually recognized, the land used should be dictated by 
the kmd of subject, the specific purpose, the audience, or the 
occasion Perhaps the most frequently used is the summary. In 
this conclusion the speaker merely restates m concise language 
the pomts he has advanced The method seems a httle obvious 
to some speakers who feel that a short rehash of everythmg they 
have just said is a kmd of reflection on the audience’s intelhgence 
Expenence mdicates, however, that the average hstener genu- 
mely appreciates a summary both because it fortifies recall and 
because it provides an opportumty for a final check If the pur- 
pose of your speech is to leave m mmd a sequence of pomts or a 
process, you should summarize m conclusion Somewhere I have 
come across the story of a seasoned advocate who was offenng 
his prayers one mght After a few imnutes he was heard to say, 
“And now. Lord, m conclusion, let me summarize . . ” 

Some speeches may better be concluded with a quotation 
This quotation may be a particularly pomted statement by some 
authority which will give finahty to the conclusion or it may be 
a passage of poetry or hterary prose which wiU provide a kmd of 
inspirational chncher to your remarks Unfortunately too many 
speeches contam nothmg of worth other than the concludmg 
stanzas or paragraphs from the masters. Beware of concludmg 
an utterly prosaic reatal of facts with some uncalled-for passage 
from The Psalm of Life, The Chambered Nautilus or the Ole 
Simnmiif Hole For better or worse, generations of audiences 
m this country have learned to identify the quotation of verse 
with a certain type of stale and profitless “mspirational oratory.” 
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This long-contmued abuse of intrinsically fine literary materials 
has practically destroyed their usefulness for speech purposes and 
you will probably be wise to avoid them. 

Now that we have reviewed the three parts of a speech the 
following outhne imght serve as a useful reference. Keep it 
before you next time you are workmg on a talk. 


Introduction 


Personal 
appeals 
go well 
here 


Body 


Logical 
factual 
appeals 
fit here 


Has three functions These are not necessanly 
all present in every speech 

1 It makes contact with the audience 
a By findmg common ground 
b By givmg audience a chance to get ac- 
quamted with the speaker 
2. It gets attention 

- a. By tie-m with preceding speaker, occa- 

sion, place, etc 
b By story 

c Through paradox or other striking state- 
ment 

d Through rhetorical question 
3 It states and limits the subject of the speech. 
^ It puts the idea m a topic sentence. 

(Sometimes called discussion) 

1 It breaks down and arranges the idea, 
a It presents the sub-points (rarely more 
than five) 

b It arranges the sub-points in most effec- 
tive order 

- 1 Logical order — syllogism, inductive- 

deductive, causal 

2. Chronological order — order of 
events, story 

3 Conventional order — the way the 
topic IS always treated 

4 Positional order — left to right, top to 

^ bottom, etc 
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5 String-of-beads order — “accidental” 
order 

2 It develops the idea, 
a By exposition 
b By narration 
c By description 
d By persuasion. 


Has four functions 
1. Summarizes ideas 

2 Applies ideas 

3 Moves to action on the ideas 

4 Epitomizes 

EXERCISES 

1 You are preparmg a ten-mmute talk Your purpose is to 
present your reasons for a reduction in the personal income tax 
What points seem important to you^^ Jot down as many arguments 
for such a reduction as occur to you When you have listed all the 
points that come to you, look them over Are there any duplica- 
tions^ Are there some of these points that seem more important 
than others^ Drop any arguments that aren’t essential 

Now about the order of points Does any order suggest it- 
self^ In other words is there one point that seems to you best for an 
opener^ a clincher^ Can you use a causal sequence to show that 
the tax should be cut^^ Is a problem-solution arrangement better!^ 

2 You are going to sell a three-bedroom suburban home You 
hope to get around thirty-five thousand dollars A prospect is com- 
ing to talk over the property Put down all the points that might be 
appealing to this prospect, m terms of what you know about him 
What should you stress^ The price^^ The location^^ The exterior 
construction^ Materials^ Arrangement of mterior^ In what order 
will you present these advantages^ Is there anything you can safely 
leave out of your remarks unless it is called for by the prospect^^ 


Body 

(continued) 


Conclusion 

Emotional- 
motivational 
appeals 
belong here 


Selecting points 
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SELECTION AND ARRANGEMENT OF POINTS 


Introduction 

1 In the aforementioned speech on income tax reduction what 
use will you make of your introduction^ Will you tell the audience 
why you have taken it upon yourself to present these arguments^ 
Will you give them reasons why you are especially well qualified to 
make these arguments^ Does this audience need to be challenged to 
attention on the subject^ Will a story come in handy as a starter^ 
Is this a good situation in which to get right down to business with a 
simple statement of purpose and no other prehminaries^ 

2 Read or listen to several speeches In terms of the outline 
on the functions of the Introduction on page 99, what does each 
speaker do^ Does he do it well> Can you see ways in which he 
might have achieved his purpose better^^ 

Conclusion 

In terms of the functions of the Conclusion, what kind of mate- 
rials would you use to end the speech on income tax reduction^ 
What are the advantages of the summary for such a speech^ Can 
you find a quotation conclusion that might be appropriate here^ 
What about an appeal for action^^ 

Turn to the speeches in Part Four. Note the conclusions used 
by these speakers Evaluate them 

Find a sermon, a pohtical speech, and a project report Note 
the conclusion of each of these Can you understand why each 
speaker used the materials he used in these speeches^ Were the con- 
clusions effective^ Why^ If they were not particularly good, can 
you tell why^^ Can you suggest improvements^^ 
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“Supporting materials come from many sources'' 

Having decided upon his specific purpose and having se- 
lected and arranged the points through which he intends to ac- 
complish that purpose, the speaker comes next to the question of 
what to say m support of each of these points Where does one 
find supportmg materials^' The traditional sources are the 
speaker’s experience, conversation ivith others, and reading Aris- 
totle devoted a large part of a ponderous volume to invention — 
m other words, to the mvestiganon and classification of the vari- 
ous sources of ideas. Qcero claimed the whole province of 
knowledge as the speaker’s legitimate source of material For 
our purposes, however, resources need not be so exhaustive Al- 
though the speaker benefits directly from a wide background of 
information — a background extendmg well beyond his special 
field of interest — he may, if he is at all alert, speak with good 
results from his own background of expenence, association, and 
readmg. Don’t minimize your own competence as a source of 
speech matenal Don’t take the attitude so often expressed that 
nothmg mterestmg has ever happened to you Every mdivid- 
ual’s hf e is distmctive and therefore potentially mterestmg The 
way m which you have met problems, the evaluative judgments 
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you have made, the ways m which you have reacted to umversal 
expenence will mterest other people if given a chance. 

Occasionally, of course, you will want to go beyond per- 
sonal knowledge and expenence and you may do this either by 
askmg for the information and opimons of other people and then 
quotmg them, or by lookmg up prmted sources Undoubtedly, 
the most widely used source is readmg, and this is as it should be 
After all, something pertment and vahd has been written upon 
almost every subject and the best thoughts of the race are avail- 
able m pnnt 

Any hbrarian will be glad to recommend sources of infor- 
mation m the specific field m which you are seekmg material, 
if such sources as the card mdex, the Readers* Guide, Who’s 
Who, and the Encyclopadta Bntanntca do not prove sufficient 
If you are a busy speaker who confronts popular audiences fre- 
quently, you will do well to keep a notebook, and if you intend 
to talk mtensively m a certam narrow field it is advisable that you 
build a card file on the subject, but such measures are not mdi- 
cated for the casual and occasional speaker. In a very real sense, 
your whole life will prove to be preparanon for any speech you 
are hkely to make Your vocational background, your cultural 
interests, your social environment, will find expression m what 
you say and m how you say it The more mterestmg you are as 
a person the more mterestmg what you will have to say. Talk 
most about what you know best 

“The three areas of persuasion as sources of material” 

The three general areas of persuasion provide a useful divi- 
sion of material along the hnes of purpose These three areas 
may be thought of as personal, logical-factual, and emotional- 
motivational In other words, your matenals may render you 
more acceptable to your audience, they may make your conclu- 
sion logically mescapable, or they may wm acceptance through 
their appeal to some of the emotions Let us consider these three 
areas separately. 
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“T/jff matmals of personal persuasion” 

First, the personal In a sense the speaker must become the 
spokesman of his audience Whether as hstener or speaker you 
have all been present at the time when a speaker has evidently 
won acceptance from an audience This may be mamfested in 
an mcreasmgly uncntical attitude or even m a fondly possessive 
mood best characterized by the expression, “That’s our boy'” 
This attitude m the audience is mvaluable, and it is best achieved 
m three ways by makmg the audience feel that the speaker hkes 
them, that he knows what he is talkmg about, and that he is a 
person of good character. As we mentioned m Part One, The 
Speaker, these three impressions must be conveyed to the audi- 
ence both through physical action and through selection of ideas 
Hence, matenals which impress upon the audience the good na- 
ture, mtelhgence, and reliabihty of the speaker are the proper 
subject matter of personal acceptabihty. The greatest short cut 
to desired results m speaking is the acceptance of the speaker as a 
good and rehable man by the hsteners 

“Logical-factual matenals” 

Logical-factual materials are such materials as may be used 
to convmce the hstener. Such materials should prove beyond a 
reasonable doubt the truth of a certain statement or the advisa- 
bihty of a certam action. These may mclude syllogistic logic, 
causal reasonmg, analogy and example, testimony, and statistics 
Books have been wntten on logical argument, but for our pur- 
poses we may limit ourselves to the logical sequence known as the 
syllogism m which a specific case is related to a general truth and 
a conclusion is drawn. For example (1) AU Commumsts be- 
heve m the destruction of capitahsm, (2) John Doe is a Commu- 
nist, (3) therefore, John Doe beheves in the destruction of capi- 
talism. This deductive device is our most popular logical weapon. 
If you can discover a generally accepted truth for your first 
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premise and relate a specific case to this first premise, then the lis- 
tener IS forced to the conclusion mdicated. Such a method of 
making the pomt logically mescapable is very appealing, espe- 
cially to people who pride themselves upon their use of reason 
Unfortunately this logical sequence is subject to serious misuse. 
For example, it may be emotionalized, expressed with great fer- 
vor and emphasis, and turned to unfair purposes If we take our 
above-mentioned syllogism, assume a hall full of excited Ameri- 
cans, jealous of mdividual hberties and rendered suspicious of all 
Reds, It IS not hard to see the danger. A speaker might say, “All 
Communists beheve m the destruction of capitahsm This John 
Doe goes around makmg nasty remarks about the capitalistic sys- 
tem. The man is obviously a Red ” This, of course, is fallacious 
but It IS not hard to conceive of the crowd makmg thmgs mighty 
uncomfortable for the unfortunate Mr Doe 

Another weakness of the logical sequence is that there is a 
remarkable dearth of generally accepted truths Certam general 
statements may be used effectively as first premises in certam 
audiences when they would be totally unacceptable m others A 
speaker might use the major premise, “Women are poor drivers,” 
before an audience of men with resoundmg success He could 
scarcely hope to get very far with it before an audience of 
women. Or take the premise “All wage raises must be reflected 
in mcreased prices ” This statement would be completely ac- 
ceptable at the average managerial meetmg, considerably less 
acceptable at umon hall. 

Causal reasonmg is very useful to the speaker This may be 
cause-to-effect, effect-to-cause, or effect-to-effect When the 
connection is made from cause to effect you have examples like 
the followmg If a man gets up m the mommg and hears over 
the radio that the temperature was 10° below zero last mght, he 
remembers with consternation that he forgot to put antifreeze m 
his car. He recognizes freezing as an effect of low temperature 
and he knows he is in trouble 

In the effect-to-cause process the same man may leave the 
house without havmg turned on his radio. When he sees ice on 
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the pool beside the walk, he knows that the temperature was at 
least 32 ° F. dunng the mght because, seemg a present effect, he 
relates it to a f anffhar cause. 

In the effect-to-effect process, seemg the ice on the pool, 
the man knows without going to the garden that his tomato 
plants are wilted. From the one present effect he deduces an- 
other usual effect. 

The dangers m the use of causal relationships are these The 
avowed cause may not be sufficient to produce the assumed ef- 
fect, the effect claimed may be produced by other causes, or 
circumstances may be such as to prevent the usual effect. I 
have in mind here a speech that I heard several times m the period 
when America was debating the pohcy of compulsory mihtary 
fr aming The speaker, an opponent of such a pohcy, reviewed 
the history of the past two wars. He identified the Germany of 
World War I as a nation with an elaborate mihtary traimng pro- 
gram Germany was beaten at that time by nations with un- 
tramed amues Again Germany had compulsory tr aining prior 
to World War II — mdeed there was only one Western Euro- 
pean nation with a bigger tramed army That was France In 
Asia Japan had taken over the compulsory traimng idea on a 
larger scale. What happened.^ The biggest pre-tramed force, 
that of France, coUapsed without a struggle, the next, that of 
Germany, agam folded m the face of drafted armies. In Japan 
another long-term traimng program failed to produce. The 
pomt made by our speaker was this The best guarantee of 
ultimate defeat in war is a program of compulsory mihtary 
traimng m peacetime’ Here you have a use of causal argu- 
ment that seems not to rmg true. One suspects that other 
causes were operative, that other factors entered mto the 
downfall of the trained nations. Lack of economic strength, 
faulty strategy, and lack of size are only a few of the other pos- 
sibihaes. 

In the selection of materials it is wise to avoid these hasty 
assumptions of causal relaaonship. Look over very carefully 
any cause or sign before you accept it as proof Once you have 
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found valid causal arguments, however, you have powerful and 
persuasive matenals for your purpose 

“Examples and analogies are persuasive” 

Examples and analogies are perhaps the most widely used of 
supportmg materials The function of examples is, of course, 
mductive, but it is extremely improbable that the average speaker 
with the average limitations of time can provide a sufficient num- 
ber of examples to satisfy the demands of scientific mduction In 
a speech of from twenty nunutes to an hour in length — in other 
words, m any you are likely to make — you will be limited to a 
selection of comparatively few examples These examples must 
be chosen carefully because of their emotional impact, perti- 
nence, and conclusiveness. For the purposes of the speaker, two 
or three examples must suffice 

Several years ago when the postwar phght of Europe was 
soil great, two speakers talked at a Midwest meetmg to raise 
funds for rehef One of them dealt strictly in figures In Po- 
land one miUion people on the verge of starvation. In Hungary 
a total population existing on a food supply estimated at about 
one-fifth of minimum need, etc There was no effort to drama- 
tize the figures, grim as they were. The second speaker really 
did the job, as far as the fund-raismg was concerned He gave 
some of the figures, too, but what affected the audience most 
powerfully was his vivid word picture of children and old folks 
diggmg around m the garbage cans and eagerly munching on 
such refuse as they could find there. 

The power of examples should not be ignored in less dra- 
matic situations The Caterpillar Tractor Company uses figures 
from several large turnpike construction jobs to show both the 
preponderant use of their equipment, and the relative effiaency 
of that equipment from the maintenance standpomt This ma- 
tenal in the hands of a salesman is bound to be effective, because 
specific examples give the prospect somethmg to go by — some- 
thing tangible to use as a basis for decision. 
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While arguing the question of continued economic aid for 
foreign countries, advocates of large cuts m such aid have never 
been more persuasive than when they turn to examples. When 
heavy tractors are sent to rice paddies and dams are built where 
there is no water the listener can lay hold on the problem of 
waste. It takes a lot of long-range-need argument to offset such 
specific present cases Even one example which is exactly right 
IS worth more than a perfunctory recital of eight or ten instances 
in establishing a conclusion m the mmds of the audience 

Analogies, or similar mstances, should be selected so that 
they have significant identity with the case under consideration 
If they are hteral analogies, they must have more pomts m com- 
mon than pomts of difference For example, if one presents the 
hquor hcensing system used by the State of Ilhnois as an argu- 
ment for a similar hquor hcensmg system m New Mexico, one 
must be sure that there are not too many differences in popula- 
tion, racial background, mcome level, and rehgion. If too many 
of these points of difference immediately suggest themselves, the 
effect of the analogy ivill be small 

Britam and the Umted States are both basically democratic 
nations and have long been so When you can find somethmg 
pohtical that works among British people and suggest this as 
proof that it will work among Americans you are on pretty sohd 
ground The parhamentary form of government with its com- 
bination of the legislative and admimstrative functions has often 
been seriously recommended for the Umted States But the 
suggestion that our democratic form of government would solve 
all the problems of the Russian people may need a little more 
documentation There are those who feel that the Russian peo- 
ple simply are not ready for such a change. It might confuse or 
even irritate them 

Aside from the literal analogy, the speaker may use the 
formal analogy. Sometimes these imagmative parallels are sur- 
prismgly effective I suppose there is no formal analogy as 
widely known m Amenca as the Lmcoln comment on swappmg 
horses in midstream This has been offered seriously as an ex- 
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cuse for remaining at midstream almost indefimtely by a number 
of politicians and administrators in our time Most often the 
formal analogy comes in the form of a proverb You will recog- 
nize “Birds of a feather flock together,” “Too many cooks spoil 
the broth,” and the hke. A considerable reach must be made by 
the listener in the best of these analogies and their success de- 
pends a great deal upon )ust the nght touch of good humor. 
Formal analogies should always be dehvered with a smile. 

“Quotation of authorities is a form of support” 

In the logical-factual area, one of the most popular forms 
of support IS the testimony of authorities. Scarcely a persuasive 
speech of any length is dehvered without at least one quotation 
This quotation from the writmg or remarks of an alleged au- 
thonty in the field is employed to fortify statements of fact or 
opimon used by the speaker Expert opmion is, of course, 
strongly persuasive The ordmary mdividual is not m a posi- 
tion, for example, to quarrel with the economic theories of a 
tramed economist, and the court of law must accept the judg- 
ment of fingerprmt experts This recogmtion of the special 
vahdity of expert witness leads to certain abuses by speakers 
For example, you have all heard quotations from well-known 
scientists, distinguished busmess leaders, and famous surgeons 
Perhaps you yourself have so labeled certam of your authorities 
Such vague identifications should leave the hstener completely 
unimpressed, and even though there is no doubt that some people 
are sufiSciently gullible to accept them, they are scarcely ever 
worth usmg Try to be sure that the special authontativeness 
of the man you are quoting is well known to your audience 

This leads us to a second danger in the quotmg of authori- 
ties which we shall call the transfer of authonty Lackmg quot- 
able big names in the special field under consideration, the 
speaker is strongly tempted to quote from men who are unmis- 
takably m the pubhc eye m some other field. Human nature 
bemg what it is, there is no lack of dogmatic statement outside of 
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their own field of speaal authority by various big-shots. Hence, 
we have the phenomenon of men who have achieved a happy 
combmation of the mtemal combustion engme and a four-wheel 
wagon dehvermg dicta on racial discrimination and mtemaaonal 
diplomacy, and men who may or may not be distingmshed sur- 
geons from Vienna rendermg pronouncements on deodorants 
and mouth wash It is well for the speaker to remember that this 
trap is laid for him when he is on the trail of supportmg materials. 

There are, of course, some ofiicial positions which brmg 
along with them a certam authontativeness The President of 
the Umted States, for instance, has an ex-officio authority m 
many fields, and this is as it should be smce the supreme execunve 
either possesses or has access to a wider range of information than 
most of us can hope for Similar rehabihty is usually associated 
with the remarks of college presidents and top busmess adminis- 
trators. 

Another requirement m the use of authority m a speech is 
that of quotability Unfortunately, many a man of unimpeach- 
able authonty has gone on record m such drab and umntelhgible 
jargon, that to quote hun may be the best way to lose audience 
mterest and attention You as a speaker must make your own 
decision between greater authority and greater quotabihty 

On one last pomt about quoted matenal, let us consider a 
story I once heard a speaker m an attempt to cast doubt on a 
certam monetary pohcy under debate, read a statement from an 
economics treatise, as follows “It is almost xmbehevable that any 
experts in finance would ever endorse such a proposal ” This 
sounded fine Unfortunately for the quoter, however, a member 
of the opposition had the same book He fimshed the quota- 
tion — It went like this- “nevertheless many of them do endorse 
It ” Be careful not to quote out of context. Get the exact pas- 
sage and get all of it 

Concise and forceful statements by authonties are among 
the strongest of supportmg materials Use them, but use them 
sparmgly, bemg careful to avoid tummg your speech mto a mere 
collection of quotations. 
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The Saturday Evening Post 

“These are not my own figures I’m quoting They’re the 
FIGURES of someone WHO KNOWS WHAT HE’S TALKING ABOUT.” 


“Flares need not he” 

Statisttcal evidence is, of course, a form of example but it 
looms so large m speakmg for results that it deserves at least brief 
special consideration here It has been said that Amencans tend 
to worship statistical averages This is the land where every 
family has two and two-thirds children, hves in one-fourth of a 
house with two and one-fifth bedrooms and six-eighths of a bath- 
room, and dnves three-fourths of a car All of us have heard 
that figures don’t he but bars unfortunately do figure, and that 
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there are three degrees of falsehood — hes, damned hes, and 
statistics Despite these expressions of skepticism, we are still 
impressed with figures, and a speaker who fails to employ them 
IS deprivmg himself of one of our strongest persuasive forces 

There are, however, certam precaunons which should be 
kept m imnd m the use of statistics m a speech First, the speaker 
should remember that exhaustive figures are hkely to be ex- 
hausting figures Since only a mathematical gemus can hold m 
mmd mtelhgently any considerable sequence of numbers, and 
most listeners soon reach the saturation pomt in the assimilation 
of statistics, the speaker should use figures very sparingly, and the 
figures which he does use should be chosen for their impact and 
ease of recall If you find yourself m a position where a lot of 
figures must be left with the audience, get them mimeographed 
or pnnted m a comprehensive form and have them distributed 
to your audience Then present a few of the most strikmg fig- 
ures from the floor and spend most of your time making sure 
that the prmted figures will be read later Bearing m mmd the 
necessity for mamtainmg respect for his knowledge and integ- 
nty, the speaker should ask himself the followmg questions be- 
fore he uses statistics m a speech Have the figures been checked 
for absolute accuracy^ Has there been a sufficient samphng 
taken^ Have the figures been rendered emotionally unaccept- 
able to your particular listener^ 

The first two of these questions should need no elaboration. 
The last is one that many a speaker has failed to answer to his re- 
gret. It simply means that statistics showmg the ranty of death 
by lightnmg, impressive as they are, will carry httle weight with 
the survivors of a man who has just been killed by hghtmng 

“Man needs more than a reason” 

The third general area of persuasion — the emotional- 
motivational — has already been covered in a section on the 
hstener m Part Two. Materials which set in motion the basic 
drives and which are selected for special motive appeals must 
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play a large part in speaking for results. Although it is possible 
for the speaker to confine himself almost entirely to emotional 
appeal in a speech, such appeals are usually found to stem from 
logical-factual matenals, as we have already indicated. These 
appeals cannot be kept out of the severest logical sequences and 
the most objective of statistical presentations 

Somethmg should be said about the ethics of appeal at the 
emotional level Some people profess to scorn such appeals. 
Most of us, indeed, consider ourselves to be products of the age 
of reason and we hke to view with contempt purely emotional 
responses. As a result of this prevaihng attitude, many speakers 
try to avoid or perhaps try to appear to avoid matenals aimed at 
the basic dnves This is unrealistic and qmte uncalled for It is 
pretty evident that the listener responds all over and that, bemg 
a human bemg, he always will Your speakmg produces not 
only mental reactions but emotional and physical reactions 
These are not separable It is demonstrable that the speaker, 
when he produces any positive responses at all, produces just as 
defimte visceral and muscular responses as so-called mental It 
would seem then that the speaker who is after results will ignore 
the artificial distmction made m favor of mental response and will 
deal with his hsteners as human bemgs If he wishes to control 
the opimons and actions of people, he will appeal frankly to their 
feehng as well as to their thmkmg 

“Visual aids must be visible and must aid” 

Among the materials available to the speaker in almost 
every field these days, visual aids must have a promment place. 
Add films and television to the time-honored graph, chart, pic- 
ture, and exhibit and we have indeed a fomudable body of help- 
ful materials. 

If you use graphs or charts be careful to have them printed 
or drawn large enough to be seen by all to whom they will be 
shown. How large this will be depends upon the size and ar- 
rangement of the room If the group is small you may invite 
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them to gather around up front If the crowd is a large one with 
people placed in rows and pretty well settled for the duration of 
the meetmg, you must get bigger and clearer figures As for 
what goes on the graphic displays the same rules apply here as 
would apply m book illustrations The card should be unclut- 
tered, with the prmted matter reduced to absolute essenaals. 
Contrasts must be achieved unmistakably through varieties of 
color or shape of figure Most of the readers will be able to get 
needed materials for graphic use qmte easily Be sure they’re m 
)ust the nght size and form before taking them to your listeners 

Pictures, either paintmg or photograph, are of very httle 
use before groups of any size unless they are available for passing 
around, or can be projected from shdes To use a picture from 
the platform can be futile and irntatmg I should thmk that per- 
haps the most useless apphcation of this type of alleged aid is 
this one from my undergraduate days Our earnest professor 
opened a duodecimo volume at the frontispiece, flashed it at us 
from the lectern and said, “I know you probably can’t see it from 
there, but this is a hkeness of Wdham Shakespeare ” It could 
have been a portrait of Mickey Mouse for aU we could see, and 
the professor knew it He admitted it yet couldn’t resist the fatal 
temptation to show us somethmg Perhaps he had read some- 
where that one picture is worth a thousand words, a timeworn 
truism that depends for its vahdity upon the picture and the 
words under consideration 

Demonstrating equipment before the group or mcorporat- 
mg graphs, charts or pictures m your talk calls for a bit of special 
advice Don’t huddle with your materials on blackboard or 
chart rack. We once had a Ime coach who added a touch of 
mystery to his chalk sessions on football. He’d plot a defensive 
hne-up on the board and while talking about it he would move 
up on the httle Ime of x’s and o’s and mterpose about four feet 
of All- American back and shoulder between the worried tackles 
and guards and next Saturday’s plays You might not have the 
muscle that coach had — but the bulk can be there Keep out of 
your own and your audience’s way while using visual aids If 
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you are so placed that you are always blocking the view for a 
part of your group, be sure to shift sides from time to time so that 
all parts of the crowd can keep up 

Now about films Much excellent film is available, and it 
can be a tremendous help to you whether it accompany promo- 
tional talks, informational speeches or pohcy discussions Much 
of this film may be obtained at a minimal charge from umversity 
services or pubhc hbraries You may even have some of your 
own photography that you can use on film to good advantage 
Motion pictures function as a land of “deep freeze” umt where 
expenence and action can be set aside at will for future use as 
needed More often than not processes may be better learned 
through a combmation of films and oral comment than through 
the most lucid of straight oral explanation 

As a parting word on visual aids, be warned against usmg 
them just to be usmg them. These “through the eye” devices 
are enjoying a wide popularity today that amounts almost to a 
fad Don’t go out and find somethmg visual just from the feehng 
that anybody who’s anybody must brmg at least a projector 
along on every speech occasion Not more than a year ago I was 
seated m a dark room with a group of young msurance executives 
watchmg a movie on “How to Conduct a Meetmg.” Suddenly 
It came to me that there was somethmg wrong with the set-up 
Why should a tramed mstructor with a group of alert students 
be sittmg m darkness watchmg another man with the same kind 
of group doing what we ought to be domg ourselves. We turned 
on the lights and had our own parliamentary session where we 
learned to do by doing — and very hkely learned conduct of a 
meetmg better than we could have learned it by watching pic- 
tures of other people domg it Be sure your visual aids are really 
needed before you use them 

“Zt’j not easy to be funny” 

“I’ve been asked to talk at the meetmg tomorrow and I have 
to find a good joke ” Ever hear that one^* It pomts up the 
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whole problem of humor m speakmg. Everybody seems to feel 
this unshakable confidence in humor, everybody accepts the idea 
that if he can find a good joke or a wisecrack or two his speakmg 
diflciculties are over. And humorous materials are of great im- 
portance in speechmakmg. It is possible that they have been a 
bit overrated m some circles, but they are suffiaently valuable to 
merit our special consideration here 

First, humor must be judged by the result it achieves. That 
result IS, of course, amusement But amusement seems to take 
many forms It also occurs at many levels The difference be- 
tween the raucous spasm we identify as the “belly laugh” and the 
qmet smile si g nalin g our appreaation of some neat irony or 
subtle Jibe may well be one of kmd as well as degree StiU we 
know when we are amused and perhaps that is enough. For 
speech purposes humorous devices may be divided into two 
classes the witticism and the joke 

The wisecrack, the witty saying, is a hard thing to master 
In fact m a book such as this, where the purpose is to make help- 
ful suggestions or none at all, the temptation is great to dismiss 
the witty phrase with the comment that either you have the flair 
for It or you don’t, and that if you don’t have it nothmg can be 
done about it Let me compromise Study yourself before giv- 
mg up this form of humor. Smce the neat turn of language de- 
pends upon a wide and flexible vocabulary, you can’t be sure 
that you are permanently doomed to remain among the unamus- 
ing until you have worked at your supply of words along the 
lines set forth m Chapter 3. Fmd some understandmg listener 
and try for an amused reaction from him. Remember die ele- 
ment of surprise, either m choice of words or m arrangement of 
words, the double meamng, the startlingly apt stmile. Of these 
things witty speech is made If you don’t improve this way 
you might well hsten and jot down such expressions as seem to 
you to be good, memorize them and work them into your speech 
I feel sure that many a man with a reputation as a wit leans pretty 
heavily on this method if the truth were known. 
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As to the Other common form, the joke, we can prescribe a 
bit more hopefully I don’t know who invents jokes, but this 
much IS sure — few of our most successful humorous speakers 
work out their own. To put it another way, the jokes you tell 
need not be your own I doubt that I can name the author of any 
of my old favontes, jokes I have used for years and have taken 
into my repertoire as if they were my own Look for jokes 
Whenever you hear a good one put it down m a notebook. Read 
the popular funny pages of papers and magazines, read the works 
of well-known storytellers, past and present Don’t even shun 
the joke books 

A note of warning here* Don’t forget to clean house on 
your supply of anecdotes from time to time. Toss out the 
weatherbeaten items as they become used up and keep a fresh 
supply coming m After years m the classroom, I am not so sure 
that the jibes at professors’ oft-told stories are funny. There is 
a temptation, once you have come up with a good yam, to keep 
it around too long, and I fear that college professors aren’t the 
only ones who succumb to it. 

The selection of humorous materials involves more than a 
qmck glance through the funny pages and the book of jokes 
You might profit from an analysis of the materials of humor. 

We have already identified the two media for humor — the 
cdever remark and the anecdote Some people combme the two 
successfully, tellmg the story with httle witty asides 

There are several kmds of wntty remark Consider the 
gentle touch — funny but not at all mean This mcludes the 
observation, almost m proverb form, that one can pick up in 
most of the popular periodicals An example will serve TTiere 
IS some doubt as to the biggest buildmg m the world, but there’s 
no doubt about the biggest room m the world — it’s the room for 
improvement 

The 'witticism may be qmte sharp Centuries ago Cicero, 
disgusted "with the pompous posturing of his son-m-law who had 
just become an army ofiicer, pointed him out as “the httle man 
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over there — the one attached to the sword ” The sharp remark 
IS brilhantly exemplified m our times m the series called “The 
Perfect Squelch,” appearmg m the Saturday Evening Post. 

What about sarcasm? Let’s begm by admitting that stmg- 
mg sarcasm can be very amusmg — for everyone but the object 
of the attack. I am not one who beheves that many dehcate, 
buddmg personahaes have been permanently distorted and many 
hves rumed by sarcasm My objection to bitter wisecrackmg is 
that unless the bystander is a rare character mdeed he will crmge 
even while he laughs as you flay somebody else. He won’t be 
able to get out of his nund how he would feel if the knife were 
turned upon him A land of nervous admiration is about all you 
can hope for from sarcasm Avoid it unless the occasion allows 
for the half-serious give-and-take that we call repartee This, of 
course, can be fun 

The remark may be m the dead-pan category and be very 
effective Some of our best entertamers have specialized m com- 
ments that were so dumb they were funny Take the story of 
the drunk who fell from a third floor wmdow and hit on the 
walk below. As the crowd rushed up to him a pohceman yelled, 
“What happened here?” The drunk sat up and said, “I don’t 
know, officer, I just got here myself.” 

Be sure that your story is new If it’s any good and does 
not origmate with you, it’s too much to hope that no one m your 
audience has heard it, but try to be sure that very few have. If 
you tend to personalize your stones, that is, if you tell them as 
if they happened to you, the necessity for newness is even more 
important Try to relate your story to the rest of your speech. 
Many speakers — some of them fairly successful — consider a 
good story an end m itself, but there will always be a suffiaent 
number of chromcally cynical listeners who will resent bemg 
entertamed to no purpose Perhaps it would be well to end this 
advice with a story Several years ago a college professor of my 
acquaintance made a speech before the students and faculty of a 
small high school The pi^ce de resistance of his offermg was a 
story It was all too evidently a dud. Immediately after the 
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speech a young teacher who as yet had not made the nice adjust- 
ment between honesty and tact came forward and said, “Prof, 
there were two reasons why the kids didn’t laugh at your yam 
today. First, there was a speaker here last week who told the 
same story, and second, he told it better than you did.” 

“The story uoill make your point” 

In Chapter 5 we have considered the narrative as an atten- 
tion-getter The story does a lot more than gam attention and 
provide rehef from the stram of hstenmg, however As men- 
tioned earher, Jesus rehed heavily on the story to make a point. 
You will remember the story of the good Samantan. Tbs was 
an unadorned tale, free from morahzmg elaboration. It needed 
no flourishes — no mterpretation It argued more strongly than 
any logical sequence. It was all the answer needed to the ques- 
tion, “Who is my neighbor^’” 

Often the speaker scurnes about m search of just the nght 
argument, the nght set of figures, the exact quotation, when all 
the time a story is at hand that would do the job better than any 
of these. Lew Sarett, great teacher of persuasion, used to say 
that only the mexperienced speechmaker neglected the narrative 
form as a source. Seasoned speakers often turn to it 

Not only does the story lay hold upon attention and make 
the pomt It may also provide the only means of presentmg cer- 
tam ideas without offense smce it has just the right flavor of m- 
directness In this connecnon the publisher of a daily reminder 
sheet devoted to advertismg moved a large group of non- 
subscribmg readers of his paper mto buymg theur own copies 
He pubhshed a htde story of what happened to a fictittous char- 
acter who acquired a permanent kmk m his neck as a result 
of his innocent habit of starmg over other people’s shoulders 
Many of the offenders who hadn’t responded at aU to direct ap- 
peals and scoldings, chuckled over the story, got the pomt, and 
good-naturedly shelled out the price. 
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can get there from here’' 

Direction, explanation, and description are important to the 
speaker. There is a real pomt behind the old story of the hiU- 
biUy who finally despaired of directing the outsider to Jake 
Smith’s place across the valley and said, “I tell yuh. Mister, yuh 
jest cam’t git there from here ” There is no tougher test of oral 
commumcanon than the task of giving directions. If you doubt 
die difficulty be sure to try the experiment recommended m the 
exercises at the end of this chapter I once promised to grade a 
group of engmeermg students strictly on the ease with which I 
could get down to die largest department store in a neighbonng 
aty by following directions they gave m a classroom speech 
Several of them med to send me in the wrong direction down 
one-way streets, some failed to mention mtervemng streets, two 
forgot dead ends Considering how much we deal in direction- 
giving, explaining and describing, most of us are remarkably bad 
at domg these dungs A bit of briefing on the materials and 
methods involved seems m order. 

It IS a widely accepted fact among sales people that explana- 
tion sells. Much of the time a good explanation of how the 
product works is all that is needed to convince the buyer The 
virtues of the pohcy or system are usually made most clear by 
simple explanation of how they operate. Observe how the car 
salesman, even though not neglectmg beauty of hne and luxury 
of appointments, still stresses the functional side of his car. He 
tells us how It works, and why it works better than others. 

Unfortunately, however, much of the explanation one hears 
is sketchy, scattered, and ineffective. What are the characteris- 
tics of good explanation? First, the process to be explamed must 
be studied carefully. It must be fully understood by the person 
don^ the explaining Second, the process must be outhned with 
each step in its proper time order. Failure to put first things first 
weakens the listeners’ grasp of the process Third, clear, exact 
language is essential here. There is no place for fine language m 
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explanation. The lyncal passages should be saved for the end of 
the explanation when your purpose is to praise the process, if it 
IS necessary then Good explanation creates a strong interest of 
Itself. It scarcely ever needs any fortification. 

A program you wish to have adopted may best be presented 
to your listeners by explaimng how it will work An audience 
that sees the advantages of your proposal in terms of what it will 
do when put mto effect will more readily give it their support. 

“Descriptive materials can be influential” 

You will observe from the material on explanation that the 
car salesman also makes use of descnption He knows that color 
and hne, stainless steel, and rich mteriors are more powerfully 
persuasive with some prospects than such intangibles as careful 
construction and operational efficiency Industnal engmeers 
have often admitted regretfully that better machmes can be built, 
from the purely functional standpoint, than the buymg pubhc 
will accept. Sales people have deaded that spectacular visual 
appeals will sell more of almost anythmg from houses to peram- 
bulators, than will functional effiaenty and durabihty Well- 
done descnption can be effective with more than the frivolous 
and gulhble, however. A report on the materials used is also 
descnpnve and can prove very influential with a segment of your 
audience that isn’t particularly responsive to eye-catchng beauty. 

How shall one descnbe well!* In the first place good de- 
scription, hke good explanation, can only come from thorough 
knowledge of the thmg descnbed. Know all the important facts 
about the person or thmg you intend to present. Second, careful 
analysis of the potential listener must precede presentation. 
Third, you will work out an oufhne that gives ample coverage 
to aU important points descnbed Finally, the language of de- 
scriptive speech has certam characteristics It must convey 
images — be vivid. Use language that tells what the descnbed 
subject IS hke as to form, color, sound, touch. See the section on 
vivid language m Chapter 3. 
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EXERCISES 

Sources of speech matenals 

1 You find It necessary to deliver a talk on recent industrial 
development in Canada You have no background in experience for 
such a talk List the sources you would use for getting the needed 
information 

2 Analyze a recent speech What are the sources of informa- 
tion utilized by the speaker^ What materials come from his own 
background^ Is there anything from quoted authorities^ Can you 
trace any of the materials to printed sources, such as professional pub- 
lications, periodicals, encyclopedias^ 


Logical matenals 

L Frame a syllogism for proof that we should have federal aid 
to education What generally accepted truth can you start with^’ 
Experiment with this, try several sequences 

2 Reduce the following to a syllogism Roger Something, the 
leading movie actor, wears Extra-special shirts You too should wear 
shirts of this brand Evaluate the logic 

3. You have asked someone if he thinks a certain applicant for 
an engineering position would be a good man He answers with a 
question, ‘Well, he comes from California Tech, doesn’t he>” Re- 
duce this to a syllogism Is the logic acceptable^ 

4 Exanune the following major premises Which are valid^^ 
Which are fallacious^ 

All women are poor car drivers 

All birds can fly 

All men are mortal 

All farmers need federal subsidies. 

All Americans are friendly 
AH Englishmen are humorless 
All professors are absent-minded 
All mcome should be taxed 
All horses have hooves 
All snails are slow moving. 
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Make a list of five generally accepted truths from which one could 
safely argue. 

Factual materials 

1 Prepare an example of each of the following cause-eflFect, 
effect-effect, and effect-cause Find examples of each of these in 
the current periodicals 

2 Find a good analogous case to support the proposal that the 
Umted States should legalize gambling That Illinois should adopt 
an income tax 

3. You are making a case for annuity purchase Find five ex- 
amples which lend support to the idea that annuities are a good thing 
4 You are trying to interest a customer in buying common 
stocks Select certam stocks and work up statistical proof Check 
the figures for apphcability and suflScient sampling 

Authorities 

1. Find examples of transfer of authonty, the “eminent surgeon 
from Vienna” technique, marticulate authority, and quoting out of 
context 

2 Find at least two contemporary speeches in which the quota- 
tion of sound and powerful authonty was decisive. 

Visual materials 

1 Prepare charts or graphs to accompany a speech on one of 
the following subjects 

A budget report A bmlding cost report 

2 Prepare pictonal materials to use with a talk on one of the 
following 

The topography of Vermont 
Modem art trends 
My house 

3 Prepare demonstrating matenals for an explanatory talk on 
one of the following 

How to grill a steak 

How to refinish an antique table 
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Flow to arrange a table centerpiece 
How to operate a tape-recorder 

4 Check on sources of film to accompany a discussion of mod- 
ern life m the Netherlands Work out a set of comments to go 
along with the pictures. 

5. Watch a film on some industry (many are available) Eval- 
uate It m terms of mterestmgness, accuracy, pertinence, organization, 
and overall adequacy. Can you suggest any ways in which the film 
might be improved^ 

Humor 

1 Find a joke for use in each of the following areas 

Family meals Mother-in-law 

Top brass Speechmaking 

The dumb student Huntmg 

Adolescent romance Women’s clothes 

2. Try for the hght touch in commenting on each of the fol- 
lowmg situations 

A boss calls a chronically late employee on the carpet 
A suitor IS kept waitmg an hour overtime by his young lady 
A group of fishermen are caught on a posted lake 
A nuddle-aged man goes ice skatmg 
A practical joker is caught m a “backfire ” 

An unmformed critic is confronted by a piece of modem paintmg 
A proud parent holds forth on the accomphshments of the wonder 
child. 

Explanation and Description 

1. Assume that you are at some point near the outskirts of your 
city. A stranger has asked directions for dnvmg to some well-known 
building downtown. Try your hand at givmg him good, clear di- 
rections Does a map help^ 

2. You have been asked to instruct someone on how to assem- 
ble a vegetable dicer. Use demonstration with this one 

3 You have been asked how to use the mdex volume of an 
encyclopedia. Usmg the volume, show how to find materials on de- 
ciduous trees. 
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4. Describe without visual aids any one of the current cars. 
After you have done this try the same subject with the aid of colored 
pictures of the automobile. 

5 Select the expressions m the foUowmg list that seem to you 
best for description. Why do you like them? What is wrong with 
the others!’ 


classy 

rocket-like 

terrific 

sizzling 

mexpensive 

silky 

nch 

give-away 

bony 

beautiful 

peculiar 

slender 

powerful 

weird 

purring 

sleek 

exotic 

cheap 

mighty 

odd 

bookish 

streamlined 

air stream 

raucous 

shck 

soft 

smart 

fine 

smooth 

great 

pretty good 

mce 

tncky 

wonderful 

not bad 

sound 


Compare your choices with those of others who have looked at the 
list Talk over the differences. 




Typical Speech Situations 


The average man in business and the professions finds himself 
called upon many times to make speeches and participate m con- 
ferences In a sense, each speech occasion is distinct from all that 
have gone before or are hkely to follow, and it is a httle dangerous 
to generahze and hst types of speech Nevertheless, there are cer- 
tain characteristic situations for which the average person might as 
well prepare himself. This section of our book will present several 
such situations and make recommendations which have been found 
useful It should be remembered, of course, that the following as- 
signments do not pertain necessarily to separate speeches For in- 
stance, the speaker may find it necessary to secure good will, to ex- 
plain a process, to tell a story and to sell — all in the same speech 
For purposes of advice and practice, however, the following units 
will be found most helpful 




TO SELL OR PROMOTE 


OCCASION. Before listeners who are potential customers or prospective 
si^porters. 

DESIRED RESPONSE. The hstener will bi^ or will commit himself to 
stqiport. 

METH(»s: Set forth the product or project in its best possible light 
and at the same time mtenafy the prospect’s felt need for it. This 
latter may be done by appealing to baac human drives, habits or 
needs It must, however, be done in such a way that the hstraier first 
recognizes the need as being his own The method of suggestion is 
most useful nght here. 

The single most persuasive factor is sometiiing worth while to 
sell. The mere explanation of something which fills a long-felt need 
IS actually enough m most situations Hence get your descriptive and 
explanatory materials clearly set up What are tie good things — the 
new features of your product’ Get them clearly before the pros- 
pect. Use striking language, and relate your ideas to tiungs that are 
well known to listeners. The Caterpillar Company, m its ^es mate- 
rial, speaks of the precision of its crankshafts as follows: “Swiss 
watch makers advertise precision of 39 imlhonths of an inch. Predr 
sion on our crankshafts is from 8 to 20 times closer.” Nonce, that 
although most of us have no real concept of milhonths of an mch, we 
are aH familiar with the Swiss watch as an accepted symbol of prea- 
sionwork. 

In most fields the era of one-shot sales is gone, if it was ever here. 
Today you sell the product, continumg service, long-range advice, 
and permanent interest m tiie buyer aQ m one package. If you are 
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interested in insurance, for example, you will find that the pohcy- 
holders have bought, along with the pohcy, the services of a coun- 
selor. This approach should be stressed in your speaking Work 
out materials that make the relationship between you and the pros- 
pect vivid A good example is this one used m the Sentmel Press 
pubhcation, “Your Estate ” 

The Value of a Co-pilot in Estate Planning 

The presence of a co-pilot in the control cabin of a transport 
plane is a famihar safeguard. A large airliner represents an invest- 
ment of several milhon dollars and there is the safety of the passen- 
gers to be considered. No modem airhne would permit a passenger 
plane to leave the ground without a pilot and a co-pilot, each capable 
of handhng the ship for the duration of the flight 

When the expenenced hand of the ovraer of an estate is re- 
moved by death, the importance of adequate safeguards to keep it on 
an even keel and steer it safely through financial rough weather and 
economic storms is a highly important consideration |ndeed, fail- 
ure to provide adequate controls and safeguards may have senous ef- 
fects on the estate when the ovmer dies 

The stress of high federal and state taxes and lack of experienced 
gmdance often wrecks substantial estates, leaving the heirs a depleted 
inhentance and a substantially reduced mcome According to news- 
paper reports, many formerly large estates were reduced to a fraction 
of their ongmal value after the owner died because there had been 
few or no plans made to safeguard it for the benefit of the heirs 

Through estate plannmg, the owner mtroduces the prmaple of 
a co-pilot mto his estate, and his knowledge, skill and expenence 
carry on to assure his family financial safety and an adequate income. 
Through careful plannmg the owner safeguards his estate and avoids 
possible serious shrinkage ovmg to state and federal taxes, admin- 
istration expenses and other transfer costs. 

As a rule it is a good idea to stress the positive approach m sell- 
ing. There is less and less of the dramatic word picture of the poor 
housewife stmgghng with anaent and mefBcient eqmpment m her 
kitchen as a prelude to sale More and more the home freezer is 
heralded for its own merits, and as a means for makin g the good life 
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even better Car agents preface their remarks with, “Of course, there 
are a lot of fine cars on the market, but ” As someone has put 
It, “You don’t have to run down products X and Y to sell product Z.” 

Some DonHs 

Don’t forget to give them the facts 

Don’t forget to be ready to hsten part of the time 

Don’t forget the persuasiveness of description and explanation. 

Don’t overlook the effectiveness of concession 

Don’t forget to ask for action. 

The following is a fine example of the speech to promote and 
win support 

Why Support the New Bond Issue 

Dr. W Norman Wampler 
Superintendent of Schools 
Bellflower, Califorma 

Why Are We Here^ It is my pleasure tomght to 
welcome you to the offices of the Bellflower Public 
Schools Education in Bellflower and nationally is 
today facing many critical problems Education is 
public busmess and, as such, is the concern of every 
citizen of our commumty Our Board of Educa- 
tion desires, when faced with the necessity of mak- 
mg decisions of paramount importance, that those 
decisions represent the best thinking of the great 
majority of the total population You people to- 
night represent thirty-five community groups For 
the most part you are presidents of civic and fra- 
ternal organizations of our city We know that 
you, particularly, want to make our community the 
best possible and hence our desire to take you into 
our confidence concermng an educational problem 
of paramount importance 


Emottonal 
appeals 
Pride and 
cornmunvty 
spirit 
Why you 
people 
are being 
talked to. 
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Good 
start on 
the 

general 

problem 


Novj to the 

specific 

problem 


What Are Our Schools Greatest Needs? Many 
problems are facing education today. I would like 
to mention two at this time. One is our tremen- 
dous teacher shortage. A hundred thousand teach- 
ers left the profession during the war period A 
majority of them entered industry or the armed 
services For the most part they have not returned 
to the teaching profession At the same time en- 
rollment m teacher-traimng institutions was reduced 
almost to the vamshing point The years since the 
close of the war have not brought a marked return 
of enrollment m our teachmg-training institutions. 
Concurrently with the war period, also, has come an 
unprecedented increase m the birthrate It is inter- 
esting to note that in Los Angeles Coxmty alone the 
birthrate m 1935 was 12 per thousand whereas in 
1947 It was 24 4 per thousand Furthermore, Cali- 
forma, and particularly Southern California, is ex- 
penencmg the greatest migration of people in all 
history We are receiving thousands of new immi- 
grants each month and their children must be edu- 
cated. Thus, the teacher shortage problem, serious 
everywhere in the Umted States, is pecuharly acute 
here We haven’t time tomght to discuss possible 
solutions of the teacher shortage. Certainly, greater 
status for teachers, a greater sense of security, and 
higher financial rewards are important approaches to 
a solution. 

It IS of another problem, however, that I wish 
particularly to speak this evemng. This second 
problem is allied with the first It may be called 
our School Housmg Crisis. I have mentioned the 
tremendous surge in our birthrate and the umque 
immigration movement mto Cahforma. These two 
factors are largely responsible for our critical school 
buildmg shortages. 

Why Does Bellflower Face a Crtsts in School Hous-^ 
mg^ Much could be said about school buildmg as a 
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national problem, but may we look at our local 
situation for a few minutes^^ Our problem is partic- 
ularly significant at the elementary school level be- 
cause It IS there that the mcreased birthrate is begin- 
ning to be felt in our schools. In 1940 there were 
but 1400 pupils m the elementary schools of Bell- 
flower. Then came the war. Our two major air- 
plane plants were bmlt, and a host of other indus- 
tries came mto the Los Angeles area Now in 1948 
our elementary enrollment has reached four thou- 
sand. By loolang at figures available with the Bu- 
reau of Vital Statistics we can estimate with consid- 
erable accuracy what our enrolhnent will be m the 
years just ahead. Accepting these figures and esti- 
mating our immigration increase rather conserva- 
tively at 5 per cent annually, we have estimated ele- 
mentary school enrollment in Bellflower at six 
thousand for the year 1952 

How successfully are we housing these pupils^* 
Well, you know the answer and it isn’t a pleasant 
one. We were fortunate m securing Federal assist- 
ance during the war and erected five buildings dur- 
ing that penod We have just completed another 
elementary building this sprmg Nevertheless, we 
still have thirty classes on half-day session Since al- 
most surely our enrollment will continue to mount at 
a figure approximating five hundred pupils annually, 
we must of necessity construct a sizable buildmg 
each year m order to prevent our problem from be- 
coming accentuated 

What Can We Do About It^ Obviously, we must 
have more school buildings and we must have them 
qmckly Unfortunately, they will cost money, and 
a lot of money Our buildmgs completed in the 
early years of the war were made available at a cost 
not greater than $6 per square foot. School build- 
ings being fimshed in Southern Cahforma today are 
costmg approximately $12 per square foot. With a 


Here ive 
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thousand square feet needed for each classroom, and 
a great deal more needed for offices and cafeterias 
and corridors, the cost of any building is appalhng 
Our present Educational Law Code provides 
that a school district may bond itself up to 5 per cent 
of Its assessed valuation for the purpose of construct- 
ing schools Our bond issue of 1945 exhausted most 
of our legal bonding capacity On the basis of our 
present taxable valuation, we can legally vote an 
additional $375,000 in bonds. Such an amount 
would give us one average size elementary school 
buildmg housmg five hundred students We would 
have no funds for inevitable growth We have no 
resources for buildmg the ten cafeterias now so 
badly needed at ten diflferent elementary buildings 
now m existence and we would have no funds avail- 
able for the central admimstration building which is 
a “must” in our over-all school house planmng. 

Fortunately, the State of Cahfomia has taken 
cognizance of the need which exists in so many com- 
mumties of our State. Legislation put into effect a 
year ago provides that when and if a school district 
exhausts its bonding capacity it may then petition 
the state for a subsidy to supplement its building pro- 
gram Fifty-five milhon dollars were made available 
from state sources for this purpose The sum is far 
from adequate to meet all the state’s needs Under 
present allocation procedures, districts are bemg 
given just enough subsidy to take care of present en- 
rollments Nothing is being made available at this 
time for anything other than classrooms Neverthe- 
less, we would profit materially by making ourselves 
ehgible for state subsidy 

As I have mdicated, we can have access to 
these state funds only through one procedure and 
that IS by voting a bond issue of approximately 
$375,000 It IS to get your reaction concerning this 
possibihty that we have called you here tomght 
We feel this is your problem as much as ours. None 
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of US enjoy paying taxes A $3 75,000 bond issue will 
increase the tax bill on the average home m Bell- 
flower by approximately $5 00 We don’t know of 
any better way to spend $5 00 These youngsters of 
yours will be in the 1st grade, the 3rd grade, or the 
5th grade but one year during their entire hves. If 
they must spend any one of those years m a half- 
day session, their educational experience will of ne- 
cessity be himted It is a loss that can never be re- 
gained We beheve we would be remiss as school 
admimstrators and that the citizens of our commu- 
mty would be remiss as patrons of our school imless 
they took every reasonable step to reduce or ehmi- 
nate this vicious half-day sessioning which now is 
present in thirty of our classes and will, withm a few 
years, charactenze many more of them unless new 
buildings are made available 

I feel sure that you people, leaders m our com- 
mumty, sensitive to its needs and ambitious for its 
improvement, will favor the bond issue which we 
are suggesting. But I would solicit tomght more 
than your passive acceptance We would hke to 
designate you as “The Citizens’ Committee for 
School Housing ” We would hke your individual 
names to appear on the pubhcity which will be 
given to our commumty as we launch a bond-issue 
campaign We would hke for you to take active 
leadership in carrymg the story of our needs to your 
individual organizations and to your friends and 
neighbors generally We would like many of you 
to be a part of a Speakers Bureau which we shall or- 
ganize to promote this bond campaign In general, 
we would hke for you to help us carry the load. 
Certainly the Board of Trustees or the Superintend- 
ent of Schools cannot “sell” this program alone, nor 
should we No school system will be better than 
the community wants it to be We beheve that you 
people want a school system second to none We 
hope that you will want to help us convmce the to- 
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tal commiHuty that such must be the nature of our 
school system I know that you agree that our chil- 
dren are our most precious possessions and that their 
welfare is our greatest concern. May we ^count on 
you to help us^^ 
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TO EXPLAIN A PROCESS 


OCCASION Before audiences who have called you in to clarify some 
proposal with which you are identified In direct sales talTrs and m 
any teaching situation 

DESIRED RESPONSE The listener will understand the process. 

METHODS As a rule, the first step is to get an outhne based strictly 
upon the process In no other speech situation is success so entirely 
dependent upon arrangement of ideas. Allow more time for the 
tough spots of the process Use clear wording and see to it that the 
hsteners are keeping up with you 

You will very hkely use visual aids in this situation If you are 
using graphic materials or demonstration, remember that tirmng is 
very important The usefulness of distributed samples or demonstra- 
tion hes in proper timing Don’t send samples into the audience to 
compete with your spoken explanation Don’t set up a chart before 
a group of listeners and thereafter spend aU of your tune ignormg the 
listeners and talking to your materials Above all, use graphic mate- 
rials only with some specific and well-thought-out purpose Such 
materials should aid and fortify the verbal explanation or they should 
be avoided. 

A surprisingly large part of the pubhc has defective vision of 
one kind or other, be sure that your ^‘before the group” figures are 
clearly visible from all parts of the room. Lean over backwards in 
this respect, if in doubt make the figures bigger and bigger Most 
of us have suffered through descnptive talks that employed “mvisi- 
ble” visual materials Tlus is a good place to remind you that the 
dirtiest trick a speaker can play on those who immediately follow on 
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the program is to leave pictures and samples floating around in the 
audience. 


Some Donats 

Don’t use a rambling, chatty arrangement Don’t forget the 
hstener will be just about as interested as you are 

If using visual aids' 

Don’t huddle with your materials 

Don’t let your samples compete with you 

Don’t use graphic materials just to be using graphic materials 

Don’t get m your own way while demonstrating 

Don’t use materials you can’t handle expertly 

The following is an example of the more-or4ess informal expla- 
nation of how to do somethmg 

How TO Sell a House 

You people are selling or intend to sell houses 
in this area I will try to do for you what you asked 
me to do — give you a few hints on the steps to take 
before and during the setting up of a real estate sale 
This on the theory that if these stages are properly 
handled, there will not need to be any after-sales 
activity 

By now you know that we real estate folks 
take an awful beating among the jokesters We are 
pictured selling lovely homes that turn out to be ten 
feet under water at high tide, of sendmg a crew 
around to take the trees down and roll up the lawn 
after the customer is gone, and so forth Actually 
the seller gets about as much pumshment as he gives 
in a day of activity. 

To get down to the business we came for, how- 
ever, let’s ask ourselves some questions What do I 
have to sell^ What are the facts on the prospect^ 
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There are, of course, several parts to that first 
one. Here they are What is the legal status of the 
property Know this beyond all possibihty of 
question You can’t, and I’m sure you wouldn’t 
want to try to pass a bad title I have known a few 
green salesmen who have sort of assumed that the 
owner knew his own property and had token care 
of the deed Check this right away and avoid a lot 
of wasted effort later Things some people don’t 
know about a title will floor you You will get this 
legal information at the recorder’s oflace in your 
court house. Check for tax status at the treasurer’s 
office 

Then there is the question of the condition of 
the property How old is it> Is the structure 
sound^^ Good foundation, level floors, one or two 
stories, floor plan, plumbing, garage, storage space, 
closets, toilets, winng, insulation These are the 
main things to know about A final note here, too 
Look for any peculiarities I’ll never forget a 
friend of mine who went out to check on a prop- 
erty he had just hsted only to find out that it had an 
exterior made of sea shells. 

Now there’s bound to be somebody here who 
is wondermg what we can do about it if there are 
certain things wrong with a place That depends, 
of course, on what’s wrong I guess all of you 
know, for example, that bad windows aren’t hard to 
fix or replace, while a bad frame and floor are some- 
times hopeless or so expensive you couldn’t thmk of 
getting them corrected In the same way a bad in- 
terior wall arrangement can be corrected quite eco- 
nomically in some homes, while in others it would 
break you With all the turmng to dry wall con- 
struction of late there is more that can be done in 
this particular kind of repair and renovation work. 

Before you show anybody a place study it for 
such things as insulation and heatmg umts. It 
doesn’t mspire much confidence in a prospect to find 
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out thAt the man trying to sell him a property 
doesn’t know whether it’s insulated or where, how 
well It’s wired and whether for standard and heavy 
outlets. About the heating and coohng, tempera- 
ture control as we call it now, well, even in the age 
of “pay and say nothing” there are people who want 
to know whether the furnace is gas or oil, and just 
about what the average bill has been for the heat. It 
seems to me in my experience that this question has 
often been just about decisive It clinches or kills 
the sale So be informed on fuel costs and prices. 

Now another step to take before you take the 
prospect out to see the house Get all the informa- 
tion you can on the site. Not just the kmd of neigh- 
borhood, although goodness knows that is very im- 
portant, but the width and depth of the lot, the soil 
and landscapmg, and the improvements. A final 
pomt right here Be ready to answer questions on 
street level and drainage Be prepared to promise a 
dry basement under all normal conditions, or let 
them know just what they can expect When you 
have pretty well informed yourself on the property 
Itself, or think you have, check yourself with the 
questions I have just covered 

Now you are ready to get the lowdown on the 
prospect It will not only save you a lot of time in 
selectmg sites to show hun, but will enable you to 
get him together with the property much better, if 
you know his special needs, likes, and economic sta- 
tus Even m this day of nothing down and a cen- 
tury to pay, there will be some money mvolved 
Lack of It can be decisive, naturally. You may have 
the family and the “just right” home. A few thou- 
sand dollars down may keep them apart, however 
We sell a number of homes in this busmess to 
people whose famihes are shrmkmg, kids growing 
up, getting marned, leaving home. By far the larger 
group of sales are made to young couples, though, 
and these are expanding famihes. These folks may 
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be buying with the definite knowledge that the 
house will need to be enlarged as the family grows 
A good salesman will want to check on whether he 
has a shrinking or an expanding family prospect 
This information will help save time for both parties 

You can, of course, look over the hst of needs 
sent in by the various potential buyers There’s this 
about It, however Many a prospect will finally 
come out with a place that doesn’t even faintly re- 
semble the requirements he started out with Don’t 
hesitate, therefore, to show some borderhne proper- 
ties — sometimes they may hit the viewer just right 
even when he had no idea of such a house when he 
told you his needs at the start Every year in our 
company, men wind up selhng eight room homes to 
five room prospects, and vice versa I am not sug- 
gesting that you try a lot of high pressuring on these 
people It’s simply that there were times when a 
buyer wasn’t sure what he wanted until he saw it 

I hke to recommend to the salesman, especially 
the young one, that he learn all he can about the 
prospect, and then that he put himself in the buy efs 
place Represent the prospect Be helpful in those 
terms This way I think you are going to be sur- 
prised at how fast the deals can be closed, and how 
much fun you’ll get out of gettmg the right thmg 
for both parties 

Now that we know the property and the pros- 
pect pretty well, let’s show the place There are a 
lot of ways to do this job, naturally, so I am leaving 
only a few snappy rules that we use L Give them 
time 2 Show them the oustanding features 3 Be 
ready to answer questions 4 Make suggestions that 
can remove objections 

Finally, gentlemen, thanks for the chance to 
talk here I like real estate men I mentioned before 
what a bunch of pirates we are often supposed to be 
The truth is that by and large we are a good lot I 
thmk that the very fact that a man wants to get into 
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this field IS almost proof enough for me that he is 
gomg to be good at it You’ve “got to want to,” as 
somebody put it, if you are gomg to be able to sell 
real estate I guess you men will do all nght on that 
basis At any rate, happy house hun ting 
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TO SECURE GOOD WILL 


OCCASION In a broad sense it is hard to imagine a speech situation in 
which one would not wish to secure good wiU Cicero specifically 
recommended that the introduction of every speech be devoted to 
this purpose Nevertheless, there are certain occasions in which se- 
curing good will is the primary purpose — before conferences, for 
example, or at dinners or convention assembhes where you are acting 
as “ambassador” or at which you are the representative of some new 
business or professional connection. 

DESIRED RESPONSE To make hsteners feel well disposed toward you 
and the organization you represent In other words good pubhc 
relations. 

METHODS Look pleasant, get them to smile with you, let them know 
you are glad to be there Since it is difficult to spend much time in 
sweet nothings, flattery of your listeners, and funny stories, perhaps 
the best form for such a speech to take is that of straight informa- 
tion. Tell them pertinent facts about your organization, highhght- 
ing characteristics which will inspire confidence and friendliness. 
Put your company before them m the best hght. 


Some DorUts 

Don’t flatter too often or too openly. 

Don’t be unrelievedly funny 

Don’t forget that in the final analysis good will is felt toward 
people, not compames and projects. 

Don’t hesitate to use the facts 
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This address by Roger M Blough, Chairman of the Board of 
United States Steel Corporation, dehvered before The Economic 
Club of Chicago, March 13, 1957, is an excellent example of “good 
will” speaking. 


Great Expectations 
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Bemg in Chicago tomght is a most happy cir- 
cumstance for me, because I have something on my 
imnd which seems to fit right into this Chicago set- 
ting We all know that Chicago has many out- 
standing attributes such as its beautiful lake front, 
Its CIVIC pride, fine suburban communities, and its 
great educational and cultural centers 

But to any visitor, I suppose, the one outstand- 
ing attribute which impresses him most immediately 
is the fact that Chicago is big — big in a lot of ways 
You have a big population, big bmldings, big indus- 
tries, and big newspapers You have big arteries of 
commerce and big markets in fact, you are the 
center of probably the biggest market of all so far as 
steel products are concerned Beyond that, you 
have big men with big ideas, and it is even said by 
some that you have a big-league pennant winner — 
some fine year, that is 

So the one thing that stands out on every street 
comer, and m every one of your actions, is bigness 
That is the setting in which you hve, and presuma- 
bly you hke it and believe m it or you wouldn’t have 
It that way 

It is no mere happenstance, therefore, that 
Umted States Steel Corporation has located the big- 
gest segment of its production here in the Chicago 
area It is because you want big production You 
hke It, you believe in it — you expect it. And be- 
cause you want and expect still more of it, we are 
engaged here today in one of the biggest programs 
for the expansion of existmg plants that we have 
ever undertaken anywhere. 
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When that job is finished, of course, we will be 
even bigger than we are now. And so, perhaps, will 
Chicago But according to some of you who are 
short of steel, we still won’t be big enough^ 

So I think of no more appropriate setting m 
which to discuss the subject that is on my mind this 
business of bigness . , and vice versa— the big- 

ness of business But since the purely economic as- 
pects of that issue have been debated exhaustively 
— though inconclusively — ever smce the Twentieth 
Century began, I should like to attempt a more phil- 
osophical approach, based upon a proposition which 
seems to be axiomatic And the proposition is this: 

That the great enterprises of America are the The topic 
result — simply and solely— of the great expecta- sentence 
tions of the Amencan people 

Despite all the frustrating lessons of history, it 
has always been the nature of man to harbor great 
expectations And down through the ages, it has 
been the purpose of man to fashion for himself the 
instruments through which those expectations could 
be realized As his expectations have mcreased in 
size and scope, so too have the industrial instruments, 
organizations, and agencies which he has created. 

And any arbitrary limitation that may be placed 
upon the size or scope of these instruments — either 
by legislative edict or tax subterfuge — must auto- 
matically place similar hmits upon the realization of 
man’s expectations. Thenceforth, and beyond those 
hmits, his dreams would be empty and sterile. - 
Today, in America, we have more than four 
and a quarter milhon business units of every size and 
type which are designed to meet the needs and 
wants of our people Many of these are very small 
enterprises and their number is growmg as the va- 
riety of our demands mcreases. A few of them 
are very big businesses, and their size is growing as 
the expectations of our people soar to new and strat- 
ospheric heights. 
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But when we stop to think about it, we real- 
ize of course that the American people themselves 
— by their actions as consumers, investors, and work- 
ers — have created all of these instruments, and that 
by simply withholding their patronage, their invest- 
ment, or their services, these people can regulate — 
or even destroy — their handiwork as their changing 
expectations may require 

Thus It IS clear, I believe, that what an in- 
formed people think and want in this native land of 
ours will determine the ultimate destiny of your 
business and mine And fortunately, we have an in- 
formed people ~ informed in more ways, through 
more media, and to a higher degree, than anywhere 
else that I know of 

So It might be profitable to examine briefly 
just what It IS that an informed public expects of 
business — and especially that extra something which 
It IS coming to expect of big business 

And quite properly, of course, the first thing 
that an informed people expects of any good-sized 
corporation is to be kept informed about its affairs 
When we go into the baker’s shop on the cor- 
ner, It does not occur to us to ask how much profit 
the proprietor is making, or how much he is paying 
the help in the kitchen We merely ask the price of 
the product, judge the quality for ourselves, and 
make up our minds accordingly 

But It is quite different in the case of a big 
business, or of any business that is of outstanding im- 
portance to the community in which it operates 
Here people do want to be informed about what 
wages the company is paying — whether they are 
too low or too lugh, and what effect they will have 
upon prices and inflation They want to know what 
kind of salaries are paid to the executives — about 
profits and costs and dividends and competition — 
who owns the company, and what it produces — 
about all of its comings and goings. In short, they 
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want to be able to judge for themselves whether or 
not the business in question is measurmg up fully to 
their expectations of it 

And big business, of course, does provide this 
information to the public — not only through the 
records it files with governmental agencies and 
trade associations, but also through its detailed an- 
nual reports, proxy statements, news releases, and 
many other media So big business hves and works 
in a goldfish bowl, where all the world can watch it 
— mostly because the informed expect that of big 
business 

Now I suppose that when you get right down 
to cases, the fundamental thing that people expect of 
business in general is to deliver the goods, so to 
speak 

And in this respect, too, I believe that the rec- 
ord will show beyond doubt that not only do the 
informed expect more of bigness than of business 
generally but that big business has measured up to 
the expectations of the pubhc which created it 
This is probably one of the major reasons why more 
people than ever before express the view that big 
business is a good thing for our country In fact, 
80 per cent now hold this behef, according to a re- 
cent pubhc opinion survey , . 

But just as the American people expect us to 
produce all the things they wish to buy, so they also 
want us to provide the wherewithal to buy them 
And so — among all of their great expectations — the 
outstanding one, perhaps, is that business — and here 
again the emphasis is on big business — should play 
Its full part in supplying enough new jobs to meet 
the ever-increasmg requirements of our rapidly 
growing population 

They demand, moreover, that these shall be 
the better jobs, with good pay and good benefits 
Yes, here, again, an mformed pubhc always seems to 
expect a httle bit more — a plus, if you please — 
from big business, when it comes to good jobs. 
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They believe that big business is better able 
than small busmess is to devote its time, energy, and 
money to the development of safeguards against m- 
dustnal accidents They also beheve that it should 
concern itself deeply with the security of its em- 
ployees and their famihes — that it should in proper 
ways help these workers to msure themselves against 
the hazards of serious illness, old age, and lay- 
offs. . . 

So two of the most important things that 
Americans expect of mdustry are constantly improv- 
mg production and better and better jobs And next 
on their hst, probably, is their insistent expectation 
m the field of research 

Now this expectation, of course, falls directly 
on the shoulders of big business It is true that much 
of the mdividual inventive genius of our people finds 
Its natural outlet through the small enterprises that 
have contributed so richly to our national progress. 
But small busmess, as a whole, has neither the man- 
power nor the money to support the broader pro- 
grams of basic research in the fields of fundamental 
and apphed science Its hmited resources must be 
devoted m the main to the manufacture and sale of 
Its product 

So when our people decide, for example, that 
they want an airborne machine that will travel many 
times faster than the speed of sound — and when 
they discover that no metal known today will with- 
stand the terrific heat which is generated by at- 
mospheric fnction at that particular speed — they do 
not take their problem to the local blacksmith 
They turn to Umted States Steel, or to one of its ma- 
jor competitors, to devise a brand new combination 
of metals that will defy the thermal barrier . . 

And next we come to what I regard as the key 
to America’s mdustnal success competition Over 
the years, I have studied the writings of many of 
our theorists upon this subject, and I have marvelled 
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at their semantic brilliance As a steelman, more- 
over, I have had to cope with the practical facts of 
some mighty tough competition But I frankly con- 
fess that I am still a little hesitant to try to state with 
any certainty exactly what it is that an informed 
public expects of big business in this area — unless it 
is these things 

First, that competition from big business shall 
never prevent the steady establishment and growth 
of new and small business Nor has it done so, for 
the number of business umts continues to grow more 
rapidly than the population, and for every company 
that failed last year, eleven new corporations were 
established 

Another important fact which is beginning to 
be more widely understood, I think, is that while 
some big businesses have grown bigger over the 
years, mdustry as a whole has grown even more rap- 
idly, so that today a single big business represents a 
dimimshing segment of our total economy — a 
smaller proportion of the whole business commu- 
mty, if you see what I mean 

Thus back in 1909, U S Steel’s assets repre- 
sented 22 per cent of all of the assets of the 100 
largest industrial corporations in America But by 
1955, that 22 per cent had shrunk to 4 per cent, even 
though U S Steel’s assets themselves had more than 
doubled in this period In other words, as new in- 
dustries were born and other compames grew, U S 
Steel, although itself a growth company, became 
less than one-fifth as large proportionately as it was 
fifty years ago 

By the same token, we find that at the begm- 
mng of the century, U S Steel produced 67 per cent 
of all of the steel that was made in this country To- 
day it can only produce between 29 and 30 per cent, 
despite the fact that its tonnage capacity has almost 
quadrupled in the meanwhile 

So It is evident, I think, that big busmess has 
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not stood as any threat to the establishment and 
growth of smaller enterprise m this country It is 
also evident, I believe, that the laws govermng busi- 
ness competition have been effective and have meas- 
ured up fully to the purpose for which they were 
enacted 

Now second, it seems to me that the informed 
expect big busmess to be progressive in its competi- 
tion They do not want it to become fat and lazy 
and complacent ~ clinging to old products and old 
models, old styles and old concepts And if it does 
so, the people need no help from government in 
dealmg with the situation They merely put the 
offending company on the shelf and out of business, 
whatever its size may be . . 

And third, I beheve that informed people ex- 
pect big business to compete realistically and in ac- 
cordance with the best commercial concepts of the 
American market place 

So m the same way, I believe, informed people 
expect big business to price its products with some 
relation to its costs and yet meet its competition in 
the market place That it does try to meet its com- 
petitor’s price IS not, to them, a sinister indication of 
monopoly Nor are they so wedded to the law of 
supply and demand that they expect any business — 
as an evidence of competition — to gouge them for 
all that the traffic will bear in times of shortage, or to 
sell at a loss in times of surplus, thus paying its cus- 
tomers, in effect, to carry its products away 

They just expect vigorous, healthy, intelligent 
competition — theorists to the contrary, notwith- 
staning 

And outside the realm of competition and re- 
search and jobs and production, they expect many 
other thmgs, too 

Among these, they look to big business to dis- 
charge fully Its obhgations as a corporate citizen of 
the commumty Beyond the heavy burden of taxa- 
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tion that It bears, they expect it to contribute both 
time and money to cmc improvement, charity 
drives, hospitals, schools, and recreational facilities. 
And when a new need arises they are very hkely to 
look to big business first 

In this connection it is interesting to note that 
since the U S Steel Foundation was set up five years 
ago, the list of corporations aiding higher education 
has grown from a few hundred to many thousands, 
including more than 5,000 corporations or corpo- 
rate-financed foundations which are aiding the lib- 
eral arts college groups And the number is grow- 
ing 

Still another plus which the informed expect 
from bigness, of course, is leadership, and I am not 
sure that we have always been as successful in meet- 
ing these expectations as we have been in other 
cases 

But they have, I believe, been more successful 
in meeting the final expectation on the list of those 
that I shall discuss here tonight and that is the re- 
sponsibihty of business to plan ahead, and to provide 
the American people with the natural resources that 
they must have in order to insure their industrial 
future 

Today our big corporations are pushing the 
search for iron ore, and oil and bauxite and other vi- 
tal raw materials, to the farthest corners of the earth. 
In many industries, hke steel, moreover, they are de- 
veloping costly new processes for the manufacture 
of usable raw materials out of low-grade deposits 
which were once thought to be worthless And in 
both of these ways, our big companies are uncov- 
enng reserves that will satisfy the needs of our 
nation far beyond the lifetime of any of the cor- 
porate executives who are now planning and direct- 
ing the search. 

Now I have covered a few of the more impor- 
tant things which an informed public expects of big- 
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ness in our enterprise system, and it seems to me that 
they raise a very interesting and challenging ques- 
tion The question is How big must business be if 
It IS going to measure up fully to the great expecta- 
tions of our people^ 

Well, if we look at the facts realistically, we 
are bound to conclude, I believe, that even some of 
our biggest corporations are rapidly getting too 
small to do all of the things that are expected of 
them. . 

So It would seem that we are now witnessing 
another sigmficant step m the evolution of big busi- 
ness First came the individual entrepreneur, then 
the partnership in which a number of people pooled 
their resources and their managerial skills, then the 
modern corporation where hundreds of thousands 
of persons provide the necessary capital and share 
the nsks mvolved, and now we see these great cor- 
porations themselves necessarily forming partner- 
ships — for one reason and one reason alone to do 
the job that is expected of them in an enterprise sys- 
tem where size and responsibihty are companion 
words 

Does this jomt development idea, perhaps, 
presage the birth of even larger joint ventures in 
business enterprise than our present-day orgamza- 
tions^ 

I wouldn’t know, nor shall I even venture a 
prophecy 

But when I see our population doubling and, 
perhaps, redoubling in a single century, when I see 
the standard of living rising all over the world, when 
I contemplate the enormous dram on our natural re- 
sources in the coming century, when I witness man’s 
first faltering steps in an atomic age, when I watch 
him seekmg to penetrate outer space, when I see him 
trymg to harness the rays of the sun, when I ob- 
serve his deterimnation to unlock, if he can, the ul- 
timate secrets of the universe — such as the creation 
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of matter out of energy — and when I comprehend, 
in short, the boundlessness and vastness of his ex- 
pectations, I do know one thing 

That the future is not for little men with htde 
minds It IS not for men without vision who fear 
progress It is not for timid men who early were 
fnghtened by the story of Frankenstein And it is 
not for those arch reactionaries who seek to shatter 
big enterprise and to force American industry back 
into the puny production patterns of its Nineteenth 
Century infancy 

No The future is for men who dare to have 
great expectations, and who — with the guidance 
and encouragement of all the people for whom they 
strive — will also have the courage, the persistence, 
the wisdom, and the patience to transform those ex- 
pectations into reahties^ 


Inspiration — 
challenge for 
the future 
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TO REPORT ON A PROJECT 


OCCASION Before groups who are interested financially or personally 
in the project, or before bsteners whose interest must be enlisted 

DESIRED RESPONSE The secunng by the listeners of the complete pic- 
ture of the progress or completion of the project The realization of 
the worthwhileness of the project and a desire to support it will be 
secondary results 

METHODS The outhne should provide a progression, although the 
speaker may wish to start with brief references to certain highlights 
The language should be selected for exactness The point is to tell 
just what you’ve done — no more, no less After pre-speech audi- 
ence analysis you may decide to mtroduce your report with a joke 
or a humorous remark, but before a group which is already backing 
you and therefore doesn’t need persuading this is hkely to be merely 
a boring preliminary 

Always leave time for questions As a matter of fact, if the 
group is small enough, it may be advisable to invite interruptions for 
questions If you are going to do this, however, you had better ar- 
range to be seated throughout the report 

The key quahties of the report, whether written or oral, are 
completeness, exactness, and honesty. In the scientific or engineer- 
ing report there should be no axe to grind If the report doesn’t pre- 
sent all the facts, it is a failure The language used here should be un- 
colored and free from emotional loading. 




TO REPORT ON A PROJECT 


Some DonHs 

Don’t try the technique of revelation 

Don’t be mysterious — suspense is not good here. 

Don’t cover up the bad results Face your problems and ex- 
plain 

Don’t forget to report matters about which you know your 
particular listeners will want to hear 


A Report to the Building Committee 
OF THE Church 

Gentlemen, I have good and bad things to re- Bnef 
port to you as we pass the three-quarter mark m enough 
our fund-raising campaign Whereas we have suc- 
ceeded beyond our early hopes in some directions, Good 
the campaign is lagging in at least two respects But transtuon 
the figures will tell you the story better than I can 
In the first place let us look at the overall fig- 
ures We have total pledges amounting to $349,090 Gets right 
Of this sum $90,000 is available in cash This leaves ^o^wn to 
us approximately $150,000 short of our goal of 
$500,000 m pledged funds 

Now, these figures do not look bad m them- 
selves, and your fund raising committee is not too 
pessimistic about the prospects of reaching the half 
million mark by November first It is a matter of 
some concern to us, however, that our team leaders 
report a great falling off in subscriptions m the last 
two weeks This should not be interpreted as a 
tightemng up on the part of those contacted Un- 
fortunately, It rather indicates that the most pro- 
ductive contacts have been tapped already Let’s 
look at the group reports, in order that we may see 
just how this works out. 

As you know, we divided the membership to 
be appealed to into four groups or blocs. A, B, C, 
and D The A bloc has now been rather completely 
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canvassed Note on the chart that nearly $150,000 
of the present fund was raised among the members 
of this bloc The B group, as you can see, has ac- 
counted for $92,000, while the D group accounts for 
all but $25,000 of the remainder 

Our concern is centered right here You will 
remember that in our preliminary projection we 
had worked on the assumption that group A would 
provide $200,000, B $150,000, and groups C and D 
each $75,000 With the campaign now three 
fourths completed the picture looks this way 

Group A IS well up to schedule We have had 
a splendid response and it seems likely that the quota 
here will be met with no difficulty . Group B’s 
present figure of $92,000 is less encouraging 
Most of the supporters m this bloc have already 
pledged Frankly we must count this total a dis- 
appointment I should think we could safely pre- 
sume that group B will not yield the projected sum 
of $150,000 Our team personnel found the mem- 
bers on the D hst most cooperative — several of 
them oversubscribed Unaccountably the C group, 
on whom we rehed for a similar amomt, have not 
been so productive Barring the rather remote pos- 
sibihty that follow-ups on eleven members should be 
unexpectedly productive, this bloc will fall short of 
expectations. 

To summarize, Gentlemen, we have raised to 
date the sum of $349,090 in pledges. Of this sum 
$90,000 IS already available in cash Although we 
have not given up all hope of reaching the goal of 
$500,000, we beheve it is reahstic to anticipate that 
we will fall approximately $75,000 short by our No- 
vember deadline 

I cannot close this report without expressing 
my sincere admiration for all members of the can- 
vassing teams They have done their work excep- 
tionally wen and deserve the thanks of all of us. 
And remember, we are still on the job I thank you 
for your attention. 
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THE INSPIRATIONAL SPEECH 


OCCASION At conventions and conferences When you are asked to 
speak at gatherings designed to provide a chance for a group to get 
together, meet the members and talk shop. Your job is to bring 
inspiration for the future 

DESIRED RESPONSE A feelmg of enthusiasm, dedication, and inspira- 
tion. Increased spirit and energy for the cause should result 

METHODS It is easy to take a cymcal attitude toward the inspirational 
speech Many a convention-goer has looked forward to the key 
speech at his convention with a combination of tolerance and amuse- 
ment as something to be endured but not taken too seriously I am 
afraid your author once felt the same way Over the years I have 
found, however, the reason why inspirational, “pep talk,’’ speakmg 
continues to hold a prominent spot on convention schedules Many 
people get a great deal from such talks When intelhgendy pre- 
pared and sincerely presented inspirational speeches do give a real 
lift to the members, do send them away refreshed and rededicated to 
the task at hand. 

As a rule this material will come in combination with some re- 
porting on the orgamzation’s progress, or as part of the process of lay- 
ing out future plans Much political speakmg is designed, not to 
prove anything, not to sell anything but simply to add fire to the ac- 
tivities of the party workers. As plans for the campaign are re- 
ported, emotional appeals are added. 

As quotas are announced and the year’s activities are plotted 
m industrial meetings, the speaker may well mix in some frankly emo- 
tional matter designed to motivate die assembled members for the 
job ahead. 
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The technique of inspirational speaking involves appeals to the 
broad basic drives, to loyalty and sentiment and pride The short 
narrative is good here — the incident that points up the importance 
of wholehearted participation 

Some DonHs 


Don’t act apologetic. 

Don’t hesitate to use sentiment 

Don’t try to whip them mto line 

Don’t overdo the old “college spirit” angle. 

The following talk dehvered by Clarence J Myers, President 
of the New York Life Insurance Company, at the 1953 Top Club 
Meetings does a good )ob of combimng general report and inspira- 
tional follow-up. 


Statistical 
materials 
good — 
brief and 
impressive 


The Sources of Our Strength 

In former years at Club meetings I have re- 
ported to you on some of the Company’s activities 
during the preceding year And this year too I 
could tell you of Nyhc’s accomphshments, and they 
are considerable ones during 1952 

I could tell you for example that individual 
hfe insurance sales during 1952 amounted to more 
than $940,000,000 and that total sales passed a billion 
dollars 

I could tell you that our assets have reached 
nearly five and one-half bilhon dollars 

I could tell you that New York Life is now 
providmg protection to the owners of more than 
four milhon pohcies, with individual life insurance 
m force at nearly eleven and one-half billion dol- 
lars. 

Many important achievements are a part of 
the record of our combined efforts in 1952 But 
the more I thought about my visit with you at this 
meeting, the more I felt there was something addi- 
tional which I wanted to say. Is there not another 
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dimension to our affairs than facts, figures, charts, 
graphs and records^^ 

There is a story they tell on one of the islands 
of the South Pacific about the origin of Man Ac- 
cording to this ancient tale, two things were given 
to Man to set him apart from the other creatures of 
the earth The first was the gift of hands, so articu- 
lated that Man could grasp objects with his fingers 
and thumbs The second was the gift of imagina- 
tion 

With his hands, Man fashioned many things 
for his desire, his comfort and his convenience. 
With his hands he assembled the material resources 
which gave physical shape and dimension to his 
life and a measure of material security for his future. 
And these things he did alone 

The second gift, imagination — an intangible 
thing — transformed Man’s intelligence It lifted 
him out of his circumscribed and literal life With 
It, he imagined a better shelter for his family, and 
he became a builder He imagined himself better 
armed and a great hunter, and he became a great 
hunter 

But Man soon found that his imagination also 
created within him new fears Alone, his weak- 
nesses and fears were very real to him, and he al- 
most regretted the gifts he had received Then his 
imagination told him he could get along better m 
this strange, wonderful world if he were part of 
somethmg larger than himself. 

In this way, he felt he would not only be 
safer, but he would also be provided with an in- 
tangible source of strength and inspiration. And so 
Man joined with other men for their common wel- 
fare, and together they created institutions to serve 
their needs 

I hke this story from the other side of the 
world And by extension I beheve it has meamng 
for all of us 
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In our busy, encumbered lives, it is difficult 
to take perspective upon ourselves We are apt to 
become so preoccupied with the multitude of ben- 
efits at our fingertips that we become careless of 
how and why they came to us How are we sus- 
tained> What are the sources of our strength^^ 

If we stop to think about this for a moment, I 
beheve one thing will become more and more clear 
to us — something we all realize, I suppose, but are 
inchned to forget Is it not true, though many cen- 
turies have passed since that story was first told in 
the South Pacific, we are no different today in cer- 
tain essential respects from that early Man in the 
dawn of human history^ For hke him, we too draw 
our strength and inspiration from something outside 
of ourselves and bigger than ourselves From our 
religious faith From our love of our homes and 
families From our ideal of free government. 
From our great institutions 

You may not have thought of a business en- 
terprise as a great institution And of course all 
busmess enterprises are not great institutions They 
become so only through the nature of their purpose 
and performance They become so when they 
serve human needs and when their conduct is on the 
highest level of morality 

Through noble purpose and responsible per- 
formance, a business enterprise becomes more than 
a business enterprise It becomes an institution 
And when it does these things greatly, it becomes a 
great institution And hke New York Life it re- 
mains a great mstitution because its people have an 
abiding sense of its greatness 

Now I want to say something about the busi- 
ness enterprise, New York Life, with which all of us 
here have so intimately identified ourselves 

I am reporting to you that it is a great and 
strong institution It is a vital institution I know 
that It is a source of inspiration for you and for me 
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Throughout the history of our Company men 
and women have striven to keep these convictions 
fresh and ahve Their labor endows our present ef- 
forts with deeper meaning, as it emboldens our 
vision 

The nature of New York Life’s strength is dif- 
ficult to define precisely because much of it is so m- 
timately involved with the human spirit which de- 
fies deWtion. Are we strong and vital because we 
are materially strong^^ Of course. There is no need 
to tell you that no hfe msurance company enjoys a 
stronger position than ours 

But material resources alone do not explain our 
strength. Material resources are important, as 
hands are important But we know, you and I, that 
there is something more There is something in- 
tangible which articulates these hands We can sug- 
gest what It is, but because it is largely composed of 
intangibles we cannot give it a name which will 
identify the whole 

Is It the skill and experience we possess^^ Yes, 
of this I am sure It is in recogmuon and m honor 
of your skill and experience as individuals that we 
are gathered here today 

Is It moral courage^ A deep and abiding sense 
of responsibihty^ Is it strength of purpose^ Yes, 
I am sure it is all of these things But such words 
as these are inadequate symbols when we try to put 
them to work to explain the intangible How then 
can we know the nature of our institution, that vital 
source we call New York Life^ 

When I reach for the answer there comes to 
my mind a random variety of pictures and inci- 
dents 

There comes to my mind a frail, old lady of 97 
who IS known around Independence County, Ar- 
kansas, as Aunt Mary She had never seen an elec- 
tric light until last August 28 On that day a new 
line of the Arkansas Power and Light Company 
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reached her home New York Life had a share in 
this histone moment for Aunt Mary, because our in- 
vestment m the power company helped to make it 
all possible 

There comes to my mind a magazine article 
by Lewis Mumford, the celebrated architectural 
critic After a visit to New York Life’s residen- 
tial development Fresh Meadows on Long Island, 
Mr Mumford said, “Great is a word I use sparingly, 
especially about housing projects, but when I first 
saw the plans for Fresh Meadows, I had a hunch 
that this was the word Fresh Meadows is perhaps 
the most positive and exhilarating example of large- 
scale community planning in this country ” 

There come to my mind the 400 members of 
our Nylic Home Office staff who are devoting 
their time and energies to learning through weekly 
conference discussions in our management develop- 
ment program how to become better managers of 
our Company’s operations 

There come to mind the two New York Life 
agents, now Marine Corps jet pilots, who have com- 
pleted 121 missions between them over Communist- 
held North Korea 

There come to my mind the 31 educational 
programs conducted at the Home Office to teach 
our people at all levels how to do more things at 
less cost 

There come to my mind the many talented 
men and women who are at work to keep our Com- 
pany vital and progressive For example there is the 
Home Office committee which is studying the ap- 
plication of electromc machines to our staggering 
problem of record-keeping 

There comes to my mind a letter we received 
at the Home Office last winter It is reprinted in 
this year’s annual report to policyholders Perhaps 
you have had an opportumty to read it and weie 
touched as I was when you read it You will recall 
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that It was from a young woman m Butte, Mon- 
tana, whose husband was killed last year in a tragic 
mine accident To me it is one of the finest tributes 
to the Agency people of our Company I have ever 
seen 

In her letter, the young woman, a widow with 
a small child, said, ‘‘I am very proud of our associa- 
tion with the New York Life Insurance Company, 
and immensely grateful to a company which has on 
Its staff of agents such a man as John Kosena His 
reputation in Butte is an enviable one, as hosts of 
friends and neighbors will prove It is a wonderful 
thing to know that his able hand is guiding my own 
future and that of innumerable policyholders to 
whom he has sold insurance This letter, then, is 
my thank-you for making it possible for me to face 
a future which could have been terribly dark and 
uncertain had it not been for John Kosena, who is 
certainly one of the ‘good men to know ’ ” 

How can we know the nature of our institu- 
tion^ 

Matthew said, “By their fruits ye shall know 
them ’’ We of the New York Life are known by 
our deeds which speak with greater eloquence than 
words or numbers We realize, as someone has 
said, that conduct is three-fourths of hfe and its 
largest concern As a company we are rich in 
years, but years alone count for little unless we are 
also rich in deeds 

I am proud to tell you that the great institu- 
tion, New York Life, to which we dedicate so many 
hours of our days, has the compass, the vigor and 
the vision to serve mankind well For along with 
our great sources of strength and inspiration it, too, 
is a vibrant source of strength and inspiration for 
each of us who wants it to be 

Let me repeat for each of us who wants it to 
be If we ]ust don’t care — if it doesn’t mean much 
to us that we are life insurance people with a hun- 
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dred reasons to be excited hy the challenges and op- 
portunities m our work — if it doesn’t mean much 
to us that we represent New York Life with a thou- 
sand reasons to be proud of its great traditions, its 
great reputation, its high place in the business — if 
we are not stirred, in our minds and hearts, by our 
calling and by our Company, then these words of 
mine will be meamngless. For this great mstitunon 
of ours will not strengthen and inspire those who 
look to It unthinkmgly and unfeehngly. One takes 
from It as one gives 

If we are to keep the New York Life the hving 
entity it is, if we are to keep vital this inherited idea 
which is animated by the hopes and needs of human 
beings everywhere, we must know in our hearts that 
each of us IS a part of this living entity. I beheve — 
I deeply beheve — that as we know this in our 
hearts, and as we strive to keep this ideal alive so it 
will sustain and strengthen us beyond our greatest 
expectations And from it we shall draw new vision 
and vigor and power — each of us — to bring to the 
day’s work, and we shall know a deeper content- 
ment because of what we have achieved . yes, 
and because of what we have set for ourselves to 
achieve tomorrow 

We are the keepers, you and I, of the vital 
sources of our Company’s strength It is a precious, 
histone trust. By our actions we keep that trust 
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TO SPEAK IN PRAISE 


OCCASION At political gathenngs, testimonial dinners, or any place 
where someone is being honored Much of this sort of thing occurs 
m the introduction of speakers by the chairman on formal occasions 

DESIRED RESPONSE The audience will be brought to a greater realiza- 
tion of the virtue and abihty of the man honored, while the subject of 
the praise will, of course, be gratified unless the occasion is posthu- 
mous 

METHODS Draw upon all that you know about the subject and all 
that those in the best position to know can tell you of his virtues and 
accomphshments If anything has been printed about him read that 
Once you have this material it is to be hoped that it adds up to ade- 
quate evidence of praiseworthiness In any event remember that on 
occasions for praise the speaker may safely go “all out” for his sub- 
ject He IS not expected to stick to a bare recital of the record, 
rather he may well expand upon the facts to a degree ordinarily not 
reached in everyday speaking Of course this doesn’t mean that the 
praise becomes so fulsome and the phrases so lyrical that admiration 
is changed to suspicion Your own good taste will be your only 
gmde here, but it is safe to say that we no longer go m for the old 
eulogies that wrote their heroes indehbly upon the firmament of 
heaven, and sent their names ringing endlessly down the corridors of 
time Use a little restramt in the modern testimomal address. 

A word about your obhgation to mention, aimd all the sterhng 
quahties and deeds, a few weaknesses and a failure or two I would 
strongly recommend that this form of concessive techmque be used 
very spanngly if at all m a speech of this kind 
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The narrative form can. be used to good advantage in this 
speech Episodes from the life of your subject are most effective in 
pointmg up certain of his admirable quahties 

The eulogy is a good place for passages from hterature if you 
can find fresh ones 

Finally, no man was ever raised to greamess by words spoken 
on his behalf The best that praise can do is to gain greater apprecia- 
tion and fuller realization of the worth of the subject 

Some Donfs 

Don’t try to substitute flowery language for plam truth 
Don’t Ignore the value of formal style 
Don’t minimize your man, give him full value 
Don’t undertake to praise a man who doesn’t deserve praise 

The following oration, dehvered in 1951 by Dons Schwinn 
Taylor (of Southern Illinois Umversity), is a fine example of effec- 
tive speaking m praise 


Something of a Man 

Nice use A young man trudges wearily down a slag 

of narrattve j-oad It is a spring afternoon in 1896 But there is 
opening beauty here For he walks among the miserable 

shacks where iiuners’ famihes live, and he knows 
that — they are owned by the company The food 
the family eals comes from a store — owned by the 
company The stinkmg aur of soot and coal dust he 
breathes — is owned by the company The mmer’s 
children condemned by family need of food, enter 
the mines and they too are — owned by the com- 
pany The nuners bury their dead, and the com- 
pames bury their hving m a present and future as 
black as the coal pits below. 

But this story is not new to this young man 
He has knovm the desperation of hunger. His 
father helped lead a strike to improve hazardous con- 
ditions m a mine. The stake was won, but his fa- 
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ther was blacklisted and forced to become a wan- 
dering exile Only now, seventeen years later, the 
blacklist is destroyed. 

This youth knows the future he faces He 
knows the mines are dungeons without ventilation 
or lights where men sweat it out from ten to twelve 
hours a day in the suffocation of powder fumes 

In a Wyoming mine he knew human anguish 
and horror as cursing and shocked he helped carry 
out the torn bodies of 236 mmers killed m an ex- 
plosion The descent into that mine was a descent 
into hell, but what ripped his emotions was the sight 
of the numb, mute faces of the wives, now suddenly 
widows of the men they loved Here he was bap- 
tized in his own tears to his life-time fight for the 
miners 

The past fifty years have seen a drastic change 
in this young man You would know him for his 
bull-dog chin, his bushy eyebrows, his unyielding 
stubbornness in his fight for his men The man of 
whom I speak is, of course, John L Lewis, President 
of the Umted Mine Workers of America 

And I speak because I come from a miner’s 
home, a mining commumty My father has been a 
miner for 42 years Lewis has led him, with 400,000 
other miners, to a new era of hving If it were not 
for Lewis, I would not be here, prior to the 
UMWA, mmer’s children didn’t attend college. 
Few even went to high school because money wasn’t 
available for such frivolities 

Let’s look at John L Lewis for what he is to 
you and for what he means to me To many of 
you he is a thug, a saboteur, a dictator, a man 
crazed with a lust for power The press has blamed 
Lewis for every strike, played up his defiance of the 
government I understand your attitude, and if 
Lewis were alone in your condemnation, I would 
not be overly concerned, for at times we are all mis- 
understood, but, he IS a symbol — a symbol of the 
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U M W A — a symbol of 400,000 miners As you 
distrust Lewis, you also distrust the miners 

What are they like, these creatures who toil m 
dark, musty, underground caverns^ 

Frankly, the miner is filled with a bitterness 
bordenng on hatred for the outside world Its 
newspapers attack him, its politicians intrigue 
against him, his umon, and his leader, John L Lewis 
The miner says, “People seem to think we are some 
kind of animals — underground rats” Or, “The 
way people outside think of us, we should be living 
m a zoo/’ One miner adds bitterly, “We’d be bet- 
ter fed and be a hell of a lot safer in cages^” 

While Amenca’s cities still sleep, the men who 
mine coal are awake, moving qmetly about the 
house trying not to disturb their sleeping children 
They wash and dress by instmct in the darkness and 
then bhnk in the sudden dim light in the kitchen 
There the miner’s wife stands by as her husband 
wolfs down a massive breakfast that would be amaz- 
mg to the fifty-seven per cent of Americans who 
live in our cities and greet the new day with the po- 
lite mormng ceremomal of toast and coffee As the 
sleeping city dweller stirs restlessly at 6 30, the 
miner has already checked in at the entrance of the 
mine Then just as the sun comes up, he goes plum- 
meting down in an elevator cage — deep into the 
bowels of earth 

The day is spent, many times, m ankle deep 
water The men are surrounded by darkness so 
black they can feel it. It is a darkness dripping with 
the oily black slime of the guts of the earth. But 
the miner is never alone, for death is all about him 
It IS over his head with the collapsing roof and his 
sudden crushing burial, it is in front of him in the 
pockets of invisible, odorless, tasteless, deadly meth- 
ane gas released by cutting into the coal face and 
igmted by his explosives It is bebnd him in the 
long tunnels, where it comes with the reptilian hiss 
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of the roUing wall of smoke and flame as he shakes 
and screams m agony knowmg that death is coming 
either by cremation or asphyxiation 

Every day he shoots dice with death He can 
verify the figures of the National Safety Council for 
1949, which show that mme accidents are four times 
as frequent and six times as severe as the average of 
all industries 

He knew some of the 68,000 imners killed 
from 1919-45, and he knew many of the 2,275,000 
injured He has stood awkward and choked with 
emotion before some of the 211,000 widows and or- 
phans of these men He contributed to collections 
for the impoverished survivors with a generosity 
born of a deep premonition that the next collection 
might be for his own widow and children 

And the dead were not just those entombed 
below or brought up as blackened, hfeless husks in- 
side a roll of blanket They were next door, where 
as long as he could remember that mmer with the 
broken back had been decaymg m his bed mside a 
rotting shack Across the road, another, paralyzed 
from the hips down since the blast four years ago 
Why should we be concerned with these men 
and their defiant leader^ Simply because coal is the 
prime mover of our life In these black chunks is 
the energy of our vast industrial empire Coal is 
man’s creative trinity of hght, heat, and power* 
Half of American homes are heated by coal Nearly 
95 per cent of our railroad locomotives are driven 
by the fiery energy of coal Coal is essential in the 
mass production of steel The mines are an inex- 
haustible warehouse to our chemical industry Coal 
IS the base for that hfe-saving miracle of modem 
times, the sulfa drugs From nylon to plastics, from 
aspirin to perfume, the list of products is as great as 
our coal supply, and in America, we have enough 
coal to last twenty-five hundred years 

What have the miners gamed m their long 
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fight Even since 1940, miner’s hourly pay has 
nearly doubled, and new measures such as an hour 
of travel time, $100 00 vacation pay, 8i cents 
lunch time pay, and fifty million dollars a year wel- 
fare fund have been added In addition, state com- 
pensation IS now compulsory, federal safety rules 
are enforced, the company and not the miner sup- 
phes the tools Remember the miners’ shacks as 
Lewis saw them fifty years ago> The home I live 
in might be described as a typical miner’s home — 
a modest, six room, white bungalow, modern and 
comfortable I am one of five children, and we 
have all had the opportumty to attend high school 
and later college 

I would like you to remember two things 
about the miner’s present situation he is finally be- 
ing well paid because his is a most dangerous occu- 
pation, and, mining, in these days of coal cutters, 
loaders, drills, and explosives, is skilled labor com- 
parable to any other technical field The govern- 
ment knows this, and threats to have the army man 
the mines never were enforced A novice couldn’t 
mine a ton a day, compared to the regular fifteen 
tons per miner 

Lewis has fought this unceasing battle not only 
against the mine operators The owners easily en- 
hsted the sympathies of the press and the public, for 
publishers are employers with their own labor prob- 
lems and a management point of view Because the 
pubhc was easily led to blame the miners for every 
stoppage of vital coal, Lewis has had to fight the 
public, too A mine may be a death trap, working 
conditions and living conditions beyond human en- 
durance, but if the miner strikes, it is he, not the 
owner of the mine, who is to blame in your eyes 

You may feel that Lewis’s fight is justified, but 
that his methods are unnecessarily rough, that public 
hardship and expense should not be involved in a 
fight between operators and miners Let me tell 
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you from experience, the miner doesn’t want to 
strike A mimng town during a strike is dead, po- 
tatoes and beans on credit, clothes, shoes fallmg 
apart, youngsters out of school, lights and water 
cut oj6f, and it takes forever for the hard won in- 
crease to pay back for lost time But so far the 
strike is their only bargaining tool If you could 
come up with an effective answer, the miner would 
be the first to agree to do away with the strike as 
a means for settling disputes 

I know well this tragic story of the miner I 
remember some eight years ago on my mother’s 
birthday when we were called to come to the hospi- 
tal Daddy had a umque birthday gift for mother — 
His index and middle fingers had been ground off in 
a cutting machine My father was lucky, he’s still 
ahve 

Last week I heard a miner make the statement, 
“I’ve been in the mines thirty-seven years and the 
welfare fund makes all I have been through worth- 
while” I can understand this My father, hke 
thousands of other miners, is suffering from miner’s 
asthma — a condition described as a hardemng of the 
lungs due to a layer of coal dust — a creeping death 
forced by the lack of oxygen Two months ago he 
returned from Philadelphia, where he had been hos- 
pitalized and treated at umon expense. The doctors 
feel they can offer him rehef if not a cure from his 
misery of coughing and strangling for air He can 
retire, thanks to Lewis’s Miner’s Welfare Fund 

Do you understand why I feel I owe this man 
a debt of gratitude^ As surely as Lincoln freed the 
slaves, Lewis has freed the miner from a life owned 
by a company, from the shackles of filth and cor- 
ruption, from the desperation of entering the mines 
without safety precautions. Actually Lewis is a 
symbol of America, of democracy, of what we are 
fightmg for today in Korea — the inahenable right to 
be free men Be gentle with your cnticism of this 


More of the 

personal 

tdentvficatton 
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man and the men he leads, for they are truly repre- 
sentative of the American way of life They are the 
base of Amenca’s towering industrial pyramid 

John L Lewis’s death will be sadly mourned by 
labor. It will be cheered by operators and owners. 
But it IS undemable that Lewis has led this nation to 
an era of better hving His defiance of even the 
government is dramatic proof of the right of an in- 
dividual or a group to fight for its security m our 
democracy Will you see him with me as a coura- 
geous fighter for human rights and agree with the 
United Mine Workers that “he is something of a 
man”? 


m 



TO MOVE AN 


AGREEABLE AUDIENCE TO ACTION 


OCCASION This IS a special situation which may develop in any of the 
speeches which have gone before or which are hkely to follow. The 
audience is favorably disposed toward your proposal but has not 
been brought to the point of doing anything about it Your lis- 
tener knows that the Community Chest is a wonderful thmg, says 
many mce things about it, but just doesn’t get around to contributmg. 

DESIRED RESPONSE To get the hstener to sign on the dotted hne, join 
up, make a contribution, or go out and do somethmg 

METHODS If you have been having trouble pushmg your hsteners be- 
yond the “amen” or “that’s right” stage, you wiU recognize this as 
one of the toughest speech situations It may best be met by appeal- 
ing to some one of the basic drives This may be fear, love, hate, 
greed, or pride The speaker may minimize the value of behef with- 
out action (faith without works is dead), he may use the tomorrow- 
may-be-too-late angle, he may stress the pomt that only cowards fail 
to do what they Imow ought to be done, he may remmd his hs- 
tener that the man next door has already done somethmg about it. 


Some DonHs 

Don’t spend much time on logical-factual proof — on that this 
listener is way ahead of you 

Don’t go on too long Remember Mark Twam’s story of the 
speaker who talked fais hsteners into and out of the mood 

Don’t stop short of action Assign the jobs, hand out the con- 
tract, get a handshake on it, turn them loose to do it now. 
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are some examples of speech to make doers out of 

I know that no one here believes in running the 
risk of depriving our children of adequate educa- 
tion That’s fine That’s as it should be But you 
people know as well as I do that that isn’t enough. 
This puts Now I am going to ask every one in this audience 

them to work who is wilhng to spend two hours this week on the 

)ob of getting people out to vote on the school bond 
issue to raise his hand Why^ Because every other 
citizen of this distnct is )ust as anxious to do right by 
our youth as we are, but many of them won’t get 
around to it unless reminded On Wednesday next 
we want to be very sure that our belief in education 
IS down m black and white where it can do some 
good. I am going to send a man to each row in the 
hall with a sheet of paper Sign your name and in- 
dicate the hours when you can help 

You people have said a hundred times that you 
have been shocked and embarrassed by the discrimi- 
nation agamst Negroes in our community You’ve 
been talking this way for years The trouble is you 
can go on disapproving for the next hundred years 
and nothing will come of it Now if you mean 
what you say, if you want to put your money where 
your mouth is, if you want to make what you think 
add up to something, if you really beheve what you 
say, ]oin us m this campaign to secure decent treat- 
ment for an eighth of our citizens in local restau- 
rants 

If, as you say, you are a great believer in life 
insurance, and if, as I’m sure is the case, you want to 
be certain that your family will be cared for in case 
of your death, that’s all very fine The trouble is, 
none of this will do your loved ones a bit of good 
You can go on thinking it’s a good idea for years, 
or weeks, or maybe days, but it won’t make a bit of 
diiference to anybody, until you take out adequate 
insurance. 


A touch 
of fear 
and 

affection 


The rough 
treatment 


Following 

behevers. 
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TO GET A HEARING 


FROM A HOSTILE AUDIENCE 


OCCASION Before an audience that doesn’t like you, doesn’t like what 
you have to say, oi doesn’t like either you or your subject 

DESIRED RESPONSE Willingness on the part of listeners to give you a 
heanng, despite an originally hostile attitude 

METHODS All that has been said about the necessity for seeming well 
disposed toward your audience, well informed, and a person of good 
character will naturally apply in the effort to win favor with an 
antagonistic audience The first step, of course, will be unusually 
thorough audience analysis Such analysis will provide you with 
the background or the hastory of the hostile feeling, and when you 
know why the listeners are angry or reluctant, you can better do 
something about it Four general methods used separately or in com- 
bination will help you get a good hearing (1) absolute frankness, 
(2) mood of agreement, (3) concession, and (4) appeal to fair play 

The first of these, the method of absolute candor, is perhaps 
not used often enough by speakers In many cases the suspicious hs- 
teners are completely disarmed when the speaker simply puts all 
his cards on the table or throws himself “on the mercy of the court,” 
as it were Since much hostility is based upon misunderstanding or 
ignorance of the other man’s position, this approach is usually well 
worth trying 

The second method, the mood of agreement, is a matter of con- 
ditioned response The speaker begins his speech and continues it 
for some time with a number of opinions and proposals to which he 
knows the audience is bound to answer “yes ” Thus he puts the au- 
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dience in an affirmative state of mind so that when he finally comes 
to the disputed point the hsteners are m the mood to agree When 
this IS not handled too obviously it may be extremely effective, since 
tile man who feels hke saying “yes” is much more hkely to say it 

The third approach wluch you might try is the method of con- 
cession. The speaker thinks of mce things to say about the opimon 
and position of the hostile listeners This will enhance his status with 
the group. They are hkely to think that it takes a big man to see 
and recognize the virtues of the other side and they are inclined to 
reciprocate in their attitude 

The fourth approach is the appeal to fair play Whether or 
not the spirit of fair play characterizes the American pubhc, we in- 
sist that It does, and if a speaker simply assumes audibly that his audi- 
ence will give him a hearing because American people believe in fair 
play, he is likely to get it 

Another approach is sometimes recommended, although it is 
doubtful whether it is very often useful This is the device of mak- 
ing your position logically mescapable The speaker says to himself, 
“It doesn’t matter whether they hke me or hke what I am telhng 
them, if I can make it perfectly clear that I am right, good sense will 
make them go along with me ” This approach is always risky in that 
most attempts to use it serve only to put the audience more on the 
defensive than ever Trite though it may be to say it, a man con- 
vmced against his will is very hkely to be of the same opimon still 

Some DonHs 

Don’t carry a chip on your shoulder 

Don’t cringe and plead for favor. 

Don’t allow yourself to seem worned and nervous 

Don’t try to ignore hostdity. 

The following are examples of concihatory speaking 

I know that you people are solidly against the 
new plan for districting. You have made your posi- 
tion pretty clear on that Some of my fnends m 
the west end have been telhng me I was a fool to 
come over here and try to talk the proposal over 


Absolute 
frankness 
with appeal 
to fair 

pi^y 
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With you Personally I don’t feel that way about it 
I know how you stand and I admire you for it. I 
also know that you folks are fairminded citizens, 
your reputation for fairness is such that I didn’t have 
the shghtest hesitation in commg before you tomght 

It seems to me, gentlemen, that some people 
are confusing their detestation of the crime with 
their proper attitude toward my client I know that 
you will go all the way m support of justice I am 
therefore unworried It will not escape the atten- 
tion of a group of free men and citizens that a man 
IS innocent until proved guilty The prosecution 
will not sway you gentlemen with his cries against 
the crime, he must prove that my chent is guilty of 
such a crime if he hopes to make any headway with 
this jury 

People are funny, there’s no doubt about that 
People are fair, too, there’s even less doubt about 
that They want to see the right thing done That’s 
why we didn’t hesitate for a moment to submit our 
request for funds to bring needy persons from Ger- 
many over here We know you folks will want to 
give these people a break they can’t get without 
your aid 

Five years ago this club oversubscribed for the 
charity fund, four years ago it raised two thousand 
dollars for the all-church dnve, last summer it car- 
ried across the park equipment campaign almost 
single-handed I know I can ignore certain whis- 
perings I have heard about how you gentlemen are 
reluctant to back the Baseball for the Kids program 
this summer I know you men have been called on 
often — no doubt more often than you should have 
been, but I am sure you’ll help again just as I’m 
sure the cause is a good one 


Mood of 
agreement 
with a 
touch of 
■flattery 


Fair 
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Several people warned me about trying to 
speak here tomght They told me that you folks 
were all Democrats and wouldn’t listen to a Repub- 
lican I told them I knew you people had a Demo- 
cratic voting record, but that you also had a record 
for fair play “They’ll give me a hearing if I lay all 
my cards on the table,” I said, and, ladies and gentle- 
men, I’ll bet you will. 



O' TO PRESIDE OVER A 
MEETING OF AN ORGANIZED GROUP 


OCCASION The meeting of a group of people who make up an organ- 
ization and function under rules of order. 

DESIRED RESPONSE To provide for the effective conduct of business 

METHODS The chairman of an organized meeting is in a position of 
peculiar responsibihty in a democratic society Upon his fairness 
and competence, in a real sense, will depend the effective functiomng 
of our way of life A fine organization with a lucid set of rules and 
a clear-cut constitution, will still be fumblmg and ineffective if the 
presiding officer fails Specifically, just what are the functions of 
the presiding officer!^* 

First, he should call the meeting to order 
Second, he should call for the various reports and announce- 
ments which make up the order of the day 

Third, once debate is under way he should recognize speakers 
firmly and clearly 

Fourth, he should enforce the rules of the group 
Fifth, in an overall way the chairman has another duty — to 
set the tone and spirit of the meeting 

Obviously, the chairman must be acquainted with the special 
rules of his organization and with the generally accepted prmciples 
of parliamentary procedure The final word m rules is undoubtedly 
Roberts’ Rules of Order j but there are several other more concise 
and more easily interpreted books on the subject Undoubtedly the 
mam confusion in the conduct of a busmess meeting comes from 
failure to observe the precedence of motions The following by no 
means complete chart will prove useful 
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Order of Precedence of Motions 

The ordinary motions rank as follows, the lowest in rank being 
at the bottom and the highest at the top of the list. 

Fix the Time to which to Adjourn (when 
privileged) f 

Adjourn (when privileged) f 

Talce a Recess (when privileged) f Privileged 

Undebatable Raise a Question of Privilege 

Call for the Orders of the Day. 

Lay on the Table 

Previous Quesuon (|) 

Limit or Extend Limits of Debate (f) * 

Postpone to a Certain Time.* 

Commit or refer.* 

Debatable Amend * Subsidiary 

Postpone mdefinitely. 

A mam motion * 

f The first three mouons are not always privileged 
* Can be amended the others cannot be amended 

To fix the time to which to adjourn is privileged only when made 
while another question is pending and m an assembly that has made 
no provision for another meeting on the same or the next day To 
ADJOURN loses Its privileged character and is a mam motion if in any 
way quahfied, if its effect, if adopted, is to dissolve the assembly 
without any provision for its meeting again To take a recess is 
privileged only when made while other business is pending 

The necessity for fairness on the part of the presiding officer 
has already been mentioned. This involves scrupulous adherence to 
rules even when the members are perhaps not aware of the rules It 
means that when two people ask for the floor at the same time the 
chairman will be governed by the following two things in deciding 
whom to recognize whether or not one of the speakers has had the 
floor before, or if both have had it, who has had it more recently^ 
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Some BonHs 

Don’t take part in debate 
Don’t play favorites 

Don’t permit anarchy (Call them to order without hesita- 
tion ) 

Don’t use your office to railroad your pet projects 
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IN DISCUSSION OR CONFERENCE 


OCCASION- When two or more people get together in a face-to-face 
situation, to arrive at a consensus as to truth, value, or proper pohcy 
in regard to some question 

DESIRED RESPONSE Amving at the facts, making the right judgment, 
settlmg upon the best policy, or exploring a problem 

METHODS A leader should be appointed He will guide the discus- 
sion, recognizing speakers and summarizing progress from time to 
time Each member will enter the discussion when he has a point to 
make or a question to ask. Have your ideas clearly thought out be- 
fore you take the floor. You may strongly urge a Ime of action but 
be ready to hsten to other proposals People being what they are, it 
IS essential that the discussant remind himself repeatedly to give all 
suggestions calm and objective consideration The group should se- 
lect a clerk or secretary who will keep a record At the end of a 
meetmg the consensus may be put in the form of resolutions or 
statements of pohcy 

The foregoing, of course, assumes that the discussion group is 
being orgamzed solely for the purpose of discussion The sugges- 
tions will apply just as well to committee meetings, policy confer- 
ences, and “councils of war ” 


Some DonHs 


Don’t be belligerent 

Don’t hold the floor when you are not contributing. 
Don’t just come along for the ride, take part. 
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Don’t advocate too strongly 

Don’t monopolize the discussion 

Don’t be a “yes” man — or a “no” man either 

Don’t try to “hide your ignorance” in discussion. 


Sample Outline for Discussion on a Question of Policy 

"What Should Be the Role of the 
United States in the Middle East^” 

Session I Defimtion and Limitation of the Problem 

A What countries are included in the Middle East^^ 

B What do we mean by “role’’^^^ 

1 Is It possible that we play several roles^ 

2 What are some of these> 

C What are the relationships that dictate our actions in the 
Middle East^* 

1. As one of the two great powers^^ 

2 As a member of the U 

3 As a member of N A T O ^ 

D What are the problems m the Middle East^ 

1 Which are the countnes involved in each> 

2 How does each affect us^ 

E. Can all Middle East problems be confined to that area> 

Session II Analysis and Selection of Criteria 

A What IS the general historic background of the Middle East^ 
B. What forces call for a change m our Middle East pokeys 

1 Our rise to world leaderships^ 

2 The behavior of Russia in the Middle East> 

3 The special problem of Israel 

4 American oil interests in the Middle Easts^ 

5 Our ties with Western colomal powers^ 

C What criteria should be applied in choosing a solutions* 

1 RehgiousS^ 

2 Economics* 

3 Politicals* 

4 MilitaryS^ 
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Session III Suggested Solutions 

A. Should we try* the ‘‘balance of power” approach^^ 

B Should we work strictly within the U N 
C Should we be influenced by self-interest^ 

D Should we put the major emphasis on world betterment^ 

In conferences where there is an honest desire to arrive at pol- 
icy decisions the foregoing outhne of procedure is good It begins 
where all problem-solving must begin — with an understanding of 
the nature and limitation of the problem Once agreement is reached 
on these points, the next step is bound to be analysis The group will 



The Saturday Evening Post 


“I don’t like the way he dominates these discussions' ” 
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look into the causal aspects of the question What produced the 
question^ Why is this a problem^ A history of the background of 
the matter under consideration belongs here Once the members are 
fully informed upon the details of the problem the next step entails 
the selection of criteria In other words, what are the essential fea- 
tures of any solution that is to be effective^ What are the require- 
ments of any pohcy that is to be a good one in this situation^^ Next 
comes the consideration of various suggested pohcies or solutions 
As a final step a solution is agreed upon by the group 

In any meeting where the memberslup is sincere, open-minded, 
and genuinely interested in getting things done these so-called “re- 
flective steps” will get results 

Beware of the so-called discussions called merely to sweeten 
dictatorial announcements, or to come out with certain foregone con- 
clusions under the guise of group action Make sure you yourself 
aren’t guilty of axe-grinding 

If you are a leader in discussion do not try to dominate or force 
progress Avoid stepping in except to summarize and suggest new 
areas The best leader in reflective consideration of problems is of- 
ten the one who can make his presence felt with very little noticeable 
participation 

Examine the following extract from a discussion on a commu- 
mty issue 


Chairman We have called this meeting to- 
night to hear an explanation of the new pro- 
posal for a swimming pool for our commumty 
I need not tell you people that this town feels 
strongly the need for such a pool Our young 
people have no outdoor swimming facihties at 
all, and are forced to take to the streams and 

ponds in the neighborhood Mr B has 

come here to present the proposal of the Pool 
Committee for raising the funds that would 
bring us up to modem requirements in this 
community, and get our kids the pool they de- 
serve. 

Mr B Most of us agree that our young 

people deserve one. We are the only city of 


The chairman 
shouldnH take 
sides He doesnH 
conceal his 
leaning 
adequately^ it 
would seem It*s 
hard to moderate 
differences when 
yotCve already 
taken sides 
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Ntce approach 
through the 
past This 
confronts the 
group squarely 
’With a present 
problem 


DonH go off 
hdf-'cocked 
This protest 
ts useless 
unless accurately 
documented l^s 
right to ask 
*Jrom ignorance^^ — 
it^s wong to 
complain 


TemperJ Mr 

B , granting the 

provocation^ voill get 
nowhere this way 
Nonce how be does 
better later on 
DonH be a mother 
hen about your ideas, 

Mrs W ts 

personalizing every^ 
thing We must all 
fight against this 
tendency if we are 
to add anything to 
discussion 

Chairman breaks 
tn nicely right 
here 


our size in a hundred mile radius without one. 
For the past three years our committee has 
been workmg hard to bring our city up to 
date on this matter During that period we 
have petitioned twice for funds We have at- 
tempted vainly to raise money by sohcitation. 
Some of our citizens have responded nobly but 
I think It’s pretty clear that we can’t get the 
needed funds that way. 

Mrs W Just how much money do you 

estimate it will take for such a pool, Mr. 

B ^ It seems to me that I’ve heard some- 

thmg about |200,000 That seems hke an un- 
reasonable sum to be spent on mere pleasure. 
Now . . . 

Mr B Now Mrs W , let me ex- 

plam my plan for what you call “mere pleas- 
ure.” I think as I get along with the details 
you’ll see that the amount we ask isn’t unrea- 
sonable Some might call it unreasonably low 
Mr D I don’t think any of the tax pay- 

ers here are gomg to worry about how low it 
is We’ve been taxed to death , . 

Mr B Not on a pool, you haven’t been 

taxed to death You’ve not been taxed at all 

Mr D Yes, but we’ve been canvassed to 

death, and funded to pieces. 


Mrs W : I can say “Amen” to that It 

seems to me now that every time I go to the 
door .... 


Chairman Friends, let’s allow the committee 

and Mr B to get their proposal before us 

in its entirety before we start on it. 
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Mr B Thank you, Bill Now, we are 

agreed in the committee that the pool will take 
$150,000. That money we propose to raise by 
an assessment over a period of 10 years, to be 
discontinued when the cost of the pool has 
been met This isn’t a lot of money We esti- 
mate that won’t add up to much above $20 00 
per tax payer in the ten-year penod Obvi- 
ously this isn’t gomg to add up to a very heavy 
burden on any citizen It seems to us a very 
reasonable price to pay for such civic improve- 
ment For this money we figure we can take 
care of our young people and move our com- 
mumty forward to a place it deserves m the 
area. 

Mr L I’d hke to say that I heartily agree 

with B and his committee The proposal 

is sound, inexpensive and I intend to back it, 
I thmk .... 

Mr D Well maybe it seems reasonable 

to you but there are plenty of us who aren’t 
going to go for any more dram on our money 
It’s twenty dollars now but the do-gooders 
around here will think of fifty other uses for 
our money before the ten years are up We’ve 
got to draw the hne somewhere and this is the 
place 

Mrs W After all, do our kids need a 

pool to loaf around in all summer^ What’s 
wrong with our town now^ I hke it weU 
enough A lot of us do It seemed hke a fine 
place to live for years Why put ourselves in 
financial straits anyway for a bunch of young 
juvemle delinquents who won’t give you any 
thanks for it^ 

Mr N Oh I don’t think our kids are bad 

and personally I think most of us would like to 
see them have a pool But there are some 
other questions on my mind Where will you 
locate the pool, WiU^ 


The use of 
figures and 
procedures ts 
adequate here 

This bn of 
advocacy seems 
uncalled for 


Perhaps taxes 
should be added 
to those other 
^Hoptcs v^s 
useless to discuss^'* 
religion and 
politics Mr 
D has un- 

doubtedly been 
badly harassed 
just as he says, 
but it*s unrefiective 
to overstress it 

Temper again 
Chances are she 
doesrit really 
mean all this 

The peacemaker 
role vcell played 

here Mr N 

IS a useful man 
to have around 
m a discussion 
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Nov) D has 

earned hts right 
to be Ignored vn 
serious discussion 

Questions help 
discussion Ifs 
no disgrace not 
to know The 
disgrace lies in 
remaining 
Ignorant 


An obstructionist 
on the scent 
Note what he does 
with a question, 
originally asked 
very objectively 


Mr B Let me answer that It’ll be on 

the land at the foot of Hill Park between Lake 
and Chestnut Streets This land can be had at 
a small figure. Indeed being able to get this 
area is one reason why we can figure our cost 
so low 

Mr D Low^ Well, heaven help us if it 

had been higher. 

Mr N Another question, folks What 

arrangement does this proposal make for main- 
taining and stafiing the pool once it’s com- 
pleted^ I know that can be handled not too 
expensively but it ts a problem that will have 
to be solved 

Mrs W Just another cost Maybe an- 

other assessment next year and the next By 
the way tell me this What assurance do we 
have that when this ten-year stretch is ended 
that It won’t just keep on going indefinitely^ 
We’ve seen that happen before in this city 

Mr B Just when did this happen before, 

Mrs W 

Mrs W Well, I can’t come right out 

with a specific case but I’m sure if I had 
time .... 

Mr D The point is this We have a 

good question here from Mr N Where 

are you going to get the funds to pay for the 
upkeep of this swimming placed 

Mr C There seems to me a tendency 

here to cross our bridges before we come to 
them, doesn’t there> We can raise mainte- 
nance funds each year by staging an annual 
drive and . . . 

Mr D Now, that’s the craziest idea 

we’ve heard yet. 

Chairman: Let’s get down to cases here, la- 
dies and gentlemen This meeting was called 
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TO TAKE PART IN DISCUSSION OR CONFERENCE 


to talk over a proposal of great importance and 
to see if we could clear the air a bit, and deade 
where our groups will stand when the pro- 
posal comes to a vote next week. We ^ve 
heard several questions raised and answered I 
have a feehng that we are a httle closer to- 
gether Now let’s get on a bit farther Any 
other discussion? 

Mr C There’s one more thmg I’d like to 

have cleared up a bit I know now that the 
site of the pool will save us money because it 
can be obtamed almost as a gift, but have you 
folks had your figures worked out by experts? 
Are you sure the sum, if it should be voted, 
will cover the costs? 

Mr B We appreciate that question 

Yes, we thmk we have adequate assurance on 
the figures Two firms that specialize m such 
projects have worked out estimates independ- 
ently and they both feel that we’ll get what we 
need for $150,000 

Mr. L I agree It’s a fine plan 


Good job of 
calling to order 
and swnmartzmg 
the progress 


Note B is no 

longer bemg a 
mother hen about 
hts proposal 


L ts a yes man 

Notice his earlier 
comment 


Mr N Would you review for us just 

what the pool will add up to — size, water sup- 
ply, etc > 

Mr B Yes, the pool will be constructed 

of concrete 180 by 60 feet — with a graduated 
depth to accommodate swimmers and divers of 
varying skills It will have concrete aprons 
and the latest in dressing houses, with showers 
and disinfectant foot baths The water will 
undergo constant controlled chlorination 
Our town will have a swimming plant of 
which It can be proud — and there are no gim- 
micks— no extras We have checked on all 
these matters again and again. 


A neat bit of 
expediting This 
question mvites 
an answer 
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TO TAKE PART 

IN A JOB INTERVIEW 

OCCASION Any situation in which it is necessary to put your best foot 
forward — primarily the job interview Usually this situation in- 
volves an audience of one and rarely more than four or five. 

DESIRED RESPONSE. To impress the hstener favorably with your per- 
sonality, training, and competence 

METHODS The key to face-to-face interviews is that they are face-to- 
face The interviewer very hkely has all the essential facts about 
you He has had them for days You are here across the desk from 
him because he feels there are certam things about you that he can 
check better if he can see you and hear you Remember, then, the 
important things are how you look and how you sound With that 
firmly m mind you are bound to get more satisfaction out of inter- 
views 

Relax Don’t freeze. This does not mean hooking a leg over 
the chair or sprawlmg forward on your prospective employer’s desk, 
although either of these is better than to sit dry-lipped and fluttery 
As a matter of fact, a middle course is desirable Work for a combi- 
nation of confidence and restramt Remember the object is not to 
sweep your hstener off his feet with a detailed and dramatic recital of 
your quahfications but to provide information when it is called for 
Job interviewers have been struck, but not always favorably struck, 
^by the increasing tendency of young prospects to pounce aggres- 
sively upon them and mterview them Many a prospect charges into 
the interviewer’s office — balances on the boss’s desk with one foot 
swinging and cross-examines him on the job “What can I expect 
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TO TAKE PART IN A JOB INTERVIEW 

from this How long do I have to wait to get it? How much 

free play will be given my talents with you people^” And so on 
and on This doesn’t work very well with this generation of em- 
ployers, Maybe later Adnuttedly this approach is not altogether 
without Its good side, but the wise interviewee will use it sparingly 
Look the part Neatness and good taste m dress, the well- 
groomed look, have more impact upon the hstener than he himself 
would probably admit. They suggest certain strongly favorable 
quahties of mind 

If you are the prospective employer, don’t use unkind “torture 
chamber” devices such as the armless chair facmg the hght, etc 
After all, abihty to remam game m the face of rudeness is only one 
of the quahties you are loolmg for 

The followmg comments on job mterviewing are worth your 
special attention They were written by Dr Lewis R Toll, 
Chairman of the Department of Business Education at Ilhnois State 
Normal Umversity, and President of the National Association for 
Busmess Teacher Education. 

“Since first impressions are very important the applicant should 
be appropriately groomed for the interview He should be impecca- 
bly clean and carefully dressed, but not overdressed His manner 
should be relaxed and friendly, yet attentive and respectful 

“Upon meeting the employing ofiicial for the first time, the ap- 
plicant should give his name slowly and distinctly and immediately 
state that he is mterested m the job that is open or might be open 
The applicant should be natural and not give the impression that he 
IS trying to sell himself His attitude should be that the interview is 
for the purpose of determining whether the position’s opportumties 
and responsibihties are in hne with his interests and abilities He 
should look at the eyes of the employer most of the time he is talking 
with him if he can do so without givmg the appearance of starmg 
“The apphcant should neither be reticent nor aggressive He 
should answer questions with more than a ‘Yes’ or a ‘No,’ but he 
should keep in mind that the employer likes to conduct the interview 
After the employer has given some information about the position 
that is open, the applicant may ask questions about the job and about 
the company Most worthwhile positions today are of a permanent 
nature and employers are seeking workers who plan to stay with the 
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TYPICAL SPEECH SITUATIONS 


firm for years They look with favor upon prospective employees 
who mamfest a genuine interest in such thmgs as the kind of business 
the company is engaged in, the personnel pohcies of the company, 
and the promotional possibihties of the ]ob 

“Many young job apphcants tend to speak disparagingly of 
their work experience This is a mistake regardless of how menial 
the applicant’s jobs have been so long as they were legal and made a 
contribution to society It is a sign of lack of appreciation for good 
experience to make such statements as ‘I have just clerked in my fa- 
ther’s store’ or ^The only selling I have done is house-to-house can- 
vassing ’ 

“It is also a mistake to speak with dissatisfaction about any em- 
ployers the apphcant has had An employer prefers persons who 
have enjoyed the other jobs they have had 

“The job apphcant does not tell the employer what he cannot 
do well He may tell about his proficiencies and his interests, and 
his preferences. If he is asked about his abihty in an area wherein he 
does not excel, he should say that he has more abihty and interest in 
other areas 

“The employer is pleased to find a person who is self-confident 
without being ‘cocky,’ who is enthusiastic without being ‘showy,’ 
who IS ambitious without being aggressive.” 


Some DonHs 


Don’t make it a monologue 

Don’t forget to stop whatever you are saying in order to an- 
swer questions 

Don’t overdo the go-getter, nose-to-nose approach at inter- 
views — after all, hypnosis is not the object 

Don’t neglect pre-interview analysis of your prospective em- 
ployer or buyer. 

Don’t forget, the interviewer brought you here not only to ask 
you questions but to see you and hear you. Look your best 
and sound your best. 


The following sample job mterview might be helpful. 


A hnd 
employer wtll 
indicate a 
specific chair 


Employer Hello ^ You’re Mr X I’m 

glad you’re here. Sit down Did you get m 
this morning^ 
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TO TAKE PART IN A JOB INTERVIEW 

Mr X • Thank you Yes, I came in on 

the 10 o’clock tram 

Employer A good fast tram, I often use it 
myself I still shy away from flying whenever 
I can avoid it Old-fashioned I guess Ever 
been in our town before^ 

Mr X Yes, I’ve been here several times 

but never looked around much This is my 
first visit in your building, however 
Employer Yes, yes Well, how do you like 
our home office^ We’re very proud of it 
And that brings us to your reason for being 
here I understand that you’d like to join our 
company Is that right^^ Now let me see, just 
what sort of job were you mterested 

Mr X I hope eventually to go mto the 

special field of group insurance. I understand 
from my correspondence with your Mr 

J that you are at present carrying on a 

training program for young men in that kind 
of work and I thought this was the place to 
come Ever since I was m high school I have 
thought of insurance as my chosen vocation, 
and . . 

Employer Fine^ Have you had any experi- 
ence in the life insurance field, Mr X. 

Mr X Frankly no I have not, but I have 

had several courses in selhng at the Umversity 
and I have prepared myself 
Employer Have you had any kmd of experi- 
ence in selhng in any hne^ 

Mr X Well, not exactly Oh, I did 

work for eight months as a counter salesman m 
a men’s clothing store, but . . 

Employer That’s pretty good How did you 
hke it> Do you feel you were pretty success- 
ful at that work^ After all . . . 

Mr X Oh, I did pretty well, I guess It 

wasn’t very much hke msurance, of course. 


Much of this 
chitchat IS 
inconclusive 
Its purpose 
IS to give the 
prospect a 
chance to get 
his breath 
It may go on 
a long time 
depending 
upon where a 
lead-in occurs* 

This seems 
a trifle over- 
done It also 
falls to convey 
any useful 
information 
The prospect 
was probably 
too nervous 
and too eager 


DonH minimize 
your previous 
experience 
Report It and 
let the truer- 
viewer yudge 
Its value and 
permence 
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A ntce gesture 
here It 
often pays to 
encourage the 
applicant 


DonH be 
carried 
away on 
this one 

An effort 
to give appli- 
cant a breather 
If the prospect 
doesnH know 
an end run 
from a punt 
It wonh help 
much, of 
course, but 
it^s still a 
good risk with 
most men 

He fumbled 
itf Is the 
boss a 
loafer^ 
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TYPICAL SPEECH SITUATIONS 

Employer Did you like meeting the people^ 
It seems to me you are a person who wouldn’t 
have any trouble with that But group insur- 
ance IS not just the same thing, naturally Or- 
dinarily in our group program you will be 
working as one of a team once you get into it 
The problems of meeting people remain pretty 
much the same, however Do you understand 
just what group insurance is, and what’s in- 
volved m this work^ 

Mr. X I am sure I have a lot to learn 

here at the home office, but I have studied up 
on this particular branch of insurance I un- 
derstand that your company requires a six 
months traimng course here at the home office 
Now if 

Employer There is such a course, yes. While 
the pay during the period isn’t high, our train- 
ees have been able to get along quite well Are 

you married, Mr X_ > 

Mr X * Yes, I’m married Was married 

four years ago and have two fine children, 
Chuchy and Tiny. They’re . , 

Employer That’s fine Now, we have your 
records for high school and college have we 
not^ And your credentials You will, of 
course, be able to take the company’s person- 
nel tests this afternoon, Mr X ^ By the 

way, you went to M State didn’t you^ I 

went to M U We used to beat you m 

football in those days Don’t seem to be doing 
It very often lately I’d like to get away for 
more games Are you much of a fan on foot- 
baU? 

Mr X Personally I don’t get much fun 

out of football Never got to the games I 
was too busy most of the time trying to get 
through college. I do hke golf, but .... 



TO TAKE PART IN A JOB INTERVIEW 

Emplotter Well, we all have our pet hkes and 
dislikes Now I want you to go down to Mr 

J ^ personnel Thank you very much 

for coming m. I’ve enjoyed our talk. Good 
bye. 
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TO BE A TOASTMASTER 


OCCASION The after-dinner situation with speakers. 

DESIRED RESPONSE Pleasant atmosphere, a fast moving program. 

METHODS There are several ways of looking at the job of toastmas- 
ter, depending pretty much upon one’s experience with members of 
the species They may be classified as follows 

The ‘‘surgical expert” type who snips skillfully here and there 
almost without pain, and then presents the victim to the audience 
The “play-back” type who repeats, without any particular im- 
provement, most of what the preceding speaker has said 

The “dog-with-a-bone” type who feels some responsibility for 
insulting each speaker, bruising his feehngs, and sometimes, I am 
afraid, scaring him half to death 

Lastly, the “hundred-proof” type This type — by no means 
rare — gets himself into such a condition before taking over that ev- 
erything seems funny to him Such a speaker cannot miss — if he 
can’t roll them in the aisles, he can at least put them under the table. 

Actually, the duties of a good toastmaster are few and well de- 
fined He must set the tone of the gathering, he must keep things 
moving, and he must provide transitions He will, of course, want a 
supply of stones It is not perfectly clear why the joke has come to 
loom so large in after-dinner situations, but it has, and the after- 
dinner guest has learned to face it 

A final reminder to toastmasters is probably worthwhile Sto- 
nes resemble people in two significant ways First, their ultimate suc- 
cess depends a great deal upon how they were brought up, and 
second, no matter how we hate to admit it, both show signs of de- 
creased effectiveness as they get older. 
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TO BE A TOASTMASTER 


Some DorUts 


Don’t feel obliged to limit your stones to the obscene 
Don t forget to keep things mo-ving. 
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TO MAKE AN 


AFTER-DINNER SPEECH 


OCCASION Before dinner audiences It is wise to assume that most of 
your listeners have eaten at least to capacity and are in a somewhat 
torpid state. 

DESIRED RESPONSE To add to the feehng of well-being A secondary 
aim could be to inform or persuade It is qmte evident that a serious, 
not to say gnm, purpose frequently motivates speakers when they 
talk before after-dmner audiences You have been a fortunate hs- 
tener, indeed, if you have not suffered through more than one pon- 
derous expository or informative speech at the dinner table Nev- 
ertheless, though speakers will doubtless go on delving into the 
Russian-Amencan problem, disposal of the atom bomb, and analysis 
of the business cycle, the dinner table is not the place for such heavy 
dissertations. 

METHODS To hark back to what we have said about the desired re- 
sponse, It IS well first to remember to keep the treatment light in this 
situation The speaker is up against what may best be called a physi- 
ological hmitation With the system of the hstener busy, or at least 
preoccupied with the business of digestion, it is wise not to expect 
too much mental alertness The audience is not so likely to resent se- 
rious topics as simply not to make much of them The after-dinner 
speaker should not abandon all arrangement and intelhgent outline in 
his ejSFort to avoid solemmty. We have all hstened with something 
approaching disgust to the men whose after-dinner speech consists 
simply of standing up and being “reminded Despite the fact that 
some men have built reputations as wits and after-dinner speakers on 
this techmque, it is still pretty shaky The speaker simply looks at 
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TO MABa: AN AFTER-DINNER SPEECH 

the audience, beams and is suddenly reminded m a disconcertmg and 
frequently unflattering way of a funny story This story reminds 
him of another one. From there on the techmque is self-perpetuat- 
mg The things that some jokes will remind speakers of frequently 
defy belief Rather than making your after-dinner contributions 
simply an amusing story or an ill-assorted stnng of them, you should 
work for an outline from which to suspend a few jokes or witticisms, 
and this outhne should have some connection with the occasion See 
Part Two, ‘‘Some Good Attention-Getters,” for added comment on 
stories 

The humorous element in an after-dinner speech may come 
from the witticism or wisecrack as well as from the story If the 
speaker has the knack of making his remarks witty, this method is ac- 
tually to be preferred to the story Unfortunately, most of us don’t 
have the knack And an oft-told tale can scarcely fall flatter than a 
wisecrack which fails to come off 

It may be necessary to intersperse a few serious comments in 
your after-dinner speech but it is generally wiser, and always kinder, 
to avoid them 


Some DonHs 

Don’t be “reminded” too often 

Don’t strain for a laugh 

Don’t use off-color stones in mixed groups 

Don’t talk too long 

Don’t laugh louder than your hsteners 

Don’t feel compelled to make yourself or someone else at your 
table the hero of each story 
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TO TALK 


ON THE TELEPHONE 


DESIRED RESPONSE Understanding of exactly what you said and some 
feeling of direct personal commumcation. 

METHODS The telephone, considering the vast extent of its use, 
proves an irritating and highly unsatisfactory instrument to a lot of 
people Most of that thwarted feeling that telephone conversation so 
frequently gives is the fault of the speaker A great deal of fun is 
frequently made of people who shout into the telephone, but cer- 
tainly people who mutter or mumble or whisper into the phone are 
the greater evil In other words, loudness is absolutely essential if 
you are going to be sure to be heard This does not mean bellowing 
at the top of your lungs, but it does mean a httle more sustained vol- 
ume than would be necessary across a table 

Most important, of course, is careful articulation This is rec- 
ognized directly in the recommendations made for pronouncing 
‘‘nine” as “ni-un,” and “five” as “fi-ev ” Careful stress of consonants 
IS essential on the telephone as perhaps nowhere else, but, with care- 
ful enunciation, the man talking on the phone should be sure not to 
slur over or partially drop certain words — a habit many of us have 
m face-to-face conversation Some investigation seems to indicate 
that the average hstener does not consciously react to more than 
about two words out of three, but the man on the phone can never 
be sure which of his words the hstener will choose to react to 

We have been speakmg thus far, of course, of telephone talk as 
an act of commumcation m which the ideas must be put across in an 
unmistakable fashion At the same time, one of the special virtues of 
using the phone m many situations lies in the fact that it gives the 
hstener a chance to hear the “sound of your voice ” It provides an 
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TO TALK ON THE TELEPHONE 

element of the personal There is no doubt at all that if one is to be 
careful about articulation it will be a httle harder for the personal 
flavor to come through, but it may still do so Some speakers can, 
in other words, be ‘Visited with” on the phone as easily as not 
There is no reason why anyone should squeeze all the personality out 
of his voice and become a lifeless, staccato machine 

On the question of what to talk about on the phone it is hard 
to be specific, but the following advice is useful First, name your- 
self. Second, check on your listener. Third, say what you called to 
say. Fourth, get it said quickly and in concise language. 

Some Donats 

Don’t forget that you’re talkmg into a telephone 

Don’t overlook the possibility of mechamcal difiiculties at ei- 
ther or both ends of the hne 

Don’t get too close to the speaker (nor too far away for that 
matter) 

Don’t forget, if you are indulging in “asides,” to keep them 
distinct from the remarks intended for the listener 
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TO CRITICIZE 


WITHOUT OFFENSE 


OCCASION Before anyone who needs adverse criticism, but whose 
good will IS worth keeping 

DESIRED RESPONSE Enthusiastic, or at least friendly, acceptance of cor- 
rection or improvement 

METHODS Many men m the administrative end of industry and the 
professions have asked about this problem Dozens of them have un- 
hesitatingly picked It as their toughest speaking assignment. The fol- 
lowing suggestions should be helpful 

First, be sure your suggestions for change are called for The 
job is going to be dehcate enough when your criticisms are founded 
solidly in fact and experience It’s doubtful if unfair or unjustified 
criticism can ever be made palatable 

Second, remember audience analysis How you go about criti- 
cism will depend a great deal upon the person whose work is to be 
questioned Some folks can take it better than others, some are thick- 
skinned and others thm-skmned What’s more, the temperamental 
man may be a very useful man A knowledge of his staff will, of 
course, make the assignment much easier for the average admimstra- 
tor as time goes on 

But to get on with specific suggestions I think the best one can 
be labeled the “Don’t make the same mistake I made” approach 
Let the man know that you tried the offending technique yourself 
earlier in your career and found that it didn’t work This puts you 
in the same boat as the other fellow — it actually elimmates disap- 
proval from your comments 

Another I hke to call the “I’m not disgusted” approach In this 
one you tease the recipient a bit, tell a joke, let him know you’re not 
mad at anybody This is useful with the man who lives in terror of 
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TO CRITICIZE WITHOUT OFFENSE 


the boss’s wrath, and a surprising number of people do Such a man 
may be disintegrated by too blunt cnticism He may clam up and 
never contribute again, and this could be unfortunate 

Another worth-while technique we can label the “Look at it 
my way” approach Here you mvite the man who has made the of- 
fending proposal or taken the wrong course of action to talk over the 
matter from your standpomt - to put himself in your place By this 
means the change becomes a cooperative action and there can be no 
stmg m It. 

There are occasions wherein the best approach involves helpmg 
the man to discover the desirable changes for himself Early m my 
teaching career I had occasion to work for an admimstrator who 
stood guard over his prerogatives hke a broodmg hen He seemed 
impervious to suggestion until we finally discovered a surprismgly 
effecnve approach Whenever we came up with a good idea we 
would present it somewhat as follows “Some of us have been won- 

dermg, Mr , why it wouldn’t be good to develop the idea you 

brought up at the winter meetmg concermng the creation of a new 
department?” Thereafter our man would take off with the idea, and 
smce It was now his own, he would see that it was carried out fully 
and just as we had wanted it. 

A final suggestion is one that might seem a bit obvious to some 
of my readers but is nevertheless a device of long st andi ng. It ex- 
tends the ancient truism that more flies can be caught with sugar 
than with vinegar to argue that flies caught by the sugar will stay for 
the vmegar Comphment the man on what he has done well before 
you call attention to what he is doing badly Some people have actu- 
ally reduced this to a formula which calls for two compliments for 
two adverse cnticisms, etc 

It might be well m closmg this section to submit that only a 
society of ill-adjusted personahties makes all this deviousness neces- 
sary We all long for a day when forthnght and helpful criticism 
can be directed at the work of relaxed and well-adjusted people with- 
out fear of consequences. 


Some Dome's 

Don’t cnticize without long consideration 

Don’t avoid your duty to criticize from fear of hurting feehngs. 

Don’t confine your criticism to negative remarks 

Don’t attempt cnocism till you know your man 
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